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Eye on the ball... timing... power... that’s what puts a business on base 


and pushes profits around to home plate. Business experience gives a man a good eye. Timing and 


power he gains from advertising. Given half a chance, business will produce enough goods to shut 


out inflation. Later, advertising will help maintain economical operation, low prices and fair profits. 
Help your customers prepare good advertising, and print it on Champion paper. This complete line 
includes coated and uncoated for letterpress and offset, business papers, envelope, tablet writing, 


cover, high finish package wrap, papeterie and specials. Business can use more home run printing! 


ae Vier AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT - BOSTON + ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI » ATLANTA ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 















* LUDLOW 


for better composition results 





Printers equipped to turn out a product of outstanding quality have 
the edge on those whose only stock in trade is so many machines and 


a price that is cut to the bone. 






More and more discerning printers by-pass such competition by the 
wide use of attention-compelling, clean-cut Ludlow typefaces of grow- 
ing popularity —typefaces that register effectively with prospective 
buyers—for often business is placed largely upon a firm’s “know- 
how”’ of the proper selection and use of good typefaces. 






Ludlow typography is characterized by accurate spacing, with all the 
qualities of fine hand composition. The generous use of scripts and 
italics as well as roman typefaces is both practical and economical. 







The use of Ludlow offers practically unlimited typeface resources, as 
well as dependable operating efficiency at less cost, both of which 
help to build satisfactory business. 








_ It enables a plant to produce work more economically and efficiently 
by eliminating many wasteful compos- 
ing room practices, and increases the 
percentage of chargeable time, with 
attendant profit. 









The rightness of the simple and direct 
Ludlow all-slug system of composition 
is evidenced by the ever increasing 
number of commercial, publication and 
specialty printers as well as typogra- 
phers who find it the answer to their 
composition requirements. 
















Let us tell you about the Ludlow way to 
better composition results. 








Ludlow Typogr aph Company * 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 
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Published monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. Subscription, $4.00 a year - advance; single copies, 40 cents. 


(Send Canadian funds—-$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. P. O. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents. 
Ral Hunter Publishing Corporation. 












Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1946. 





Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 
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ne high quality paper 
calls for unusual skill and 
constant care—particularly when 
you are producing it at the rate 
of over 1,000 miles a day. Oxford 
has been doing this for years — 
and on a versatile line of over 


100 different papers. 


Despite the “know-how” of our 
veteran craftsmen—some in the 
third generation at Oxford — 
samples from every paper run get 
constant laboratory tests to make 
sure that each holds to Oxford’s 


high standards. 





CAN IT BE TRUE? OXFORD‘'S OUTPUT 

FOR THE DAY RUNS ONLY 999.9 MILES 

INSTEAD OF ITS USUAL 1000 MILES 
OF QUALITY PAPER. 














Papers are tested for flatness, curl, 
surface bond, and good printing 
properties. These laboratory tests 
are supplemented by Oxford’s 
progressive research, which con- 
stantly finds ways of making paper 
better and better. 


Fortunately, Oxford can maintain 
its high quality standards because 
its facilities are complete. It exer- 
cises direct control every step of 


‘the way from wood to finished 


paper. Think of Oxford whenever 
you need quality printing papers. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing aud lubel 
papers are: ENAMEL-COATED— Polar Superfine, Maineflex, 
Mainefold, White Seal and Rumford Litho C1S; 
Uncoatep — Engravatone, Carfax, Aquaset Offset, Duplex 
Label and Oxford Super, English Finish and Antique. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohto 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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“Fully 95% of 

our great volume 

of war work which 

won a special Navy com- 

mendation award, was pro- 

duced on two Miller Simplexes”’ 

(and another) ‘‘No serious repairs neces- 

sary, and no mechanic has worked on our Millers 

since installed in 1922" (and still another) ‘‘Our net average of 2370 impressions hourly 
per 8 hour day, includes all unproductive time—an average of 4,858,000 impressions yearly.” 
These unsolicited comments from Miller users now purchasing more Miller Automatics, typify 
many other similar recommendations—and confirm the wartime statement reprinted above. 
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AN ANSWER TO RISING COSTS 


.ACRAPLATE 


Illustrated is the 
Model 18 Acraplate 
with 24"x 20" platens. 
Acraplates are avail- 
able in a complete 
range of sizes to 
meet every need. 


IN SPITE OF GENERAL RISING COSTS... 


printing costs can be reduced. Rubber plates made on Lake 
Erie Acraplate Presses can do it...in these specific ways... 


@ Eliminate the profiless investment and 
costly storage of standing forms. Resin- 
ous matrices can be stored indefinitely 
in 1/4 the space and weigh only about 
1/30 as much. . 


@ Permit many more jobs to run in mul- 
tiple with resultant saving in press time. 


@ Yield definite savings in ink and make- 
ready costs. 


@ Sheets lie flat after printing due to ex- 
tremely light impression and elimination 
of embossing, thereby speeding up 


gathering and jogging. 
ENGINEERING CORP 
BUFFALO. NY. US.A. 


amy 


Any of these savings is worthwhile. Add 
them together and you get a substantial re- 
duction in the cost of printing. Lake Erie 
Acraplates can make these and many other 
savings for you...as over one hundred 
Acraplates are already doing in the printing 
industry throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


It will pay you to get detailed information 
about Acraplates...the complete range of 
models available... how they operate... what 
they can do for you. Write to Lake Erie 
for these facts—today! 


LaKE ERIE 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
504 Woodward Avenue 

Buffalo 17, N. Y. 

Offices in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 
@ Leading manufacturer of hydraulic 
presses...all sizes and types... stereo- 
typing... plastic molding... processing 
rubber vulcanizing... metal working... 
special purpose. 





papers 
NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 


= W. H. Atkinson; Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper 
0. 

ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Zellerbaci. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co. 

CONN.; Rourke-Eno Paper Co.; John Carter & Co. 

D. of €.:R. P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford. 
FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Everglade 
Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa Paper Co. 
GA.: Atlantic Pap2r Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ItL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Biunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Midland Paper Co.; 
Swigart Paper Co.; James White. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
C. P. Lesh; Crescent Paper Co. 

IOWA: Bermingham & Prosser; Carpenter Paper Co. 
KAN.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Alco Paper Co. 

ME: C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Butler-Dearden; Carter, Rice & Co.; John 
Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Colonial Paper Co.; 
Paper House of N. E.; Storrs & Bement Co.; Whitney- 
Anderson. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper Co.; 
Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; The John 
Leslie Paper Co. 

M0.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Cen- 
tral States Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey 
Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 
MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co.; The John Leslie Paper Co. 
NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N. J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Lathrop Paper Co.; Lew- 
mar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Beekman Paper 
& Card Co.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Canfield Paper 
Co.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; Green & 
Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Linden- 
meyr & Sons; Marquardt & Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; 
Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohlman; Reinhold-Gould, 
Inc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; 





. Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. 


NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith. 

N. €.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; 
Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach. 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong; H. A. Whiteman & Co. 

R. 1.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. 

S. €.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co.; 
Southern Paper Co.; Southland Paper Co. 

TEX.; Carpenter Paper Co.; C. & G. Paper House; 
Clampitt Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; Cauthorne Paper Co.; 
Richmond Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co.; B. W. Wilson. 
WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Zellerbach. 

WiS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.; Woelz Bros. 
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Something like $55,000,000 was spent for pleasure-craft in 
1941. Today, something like $160,000,000 is ready to be 
spent, as American business men prepare to launch their 
week-end navy. 

The story is the same in every industry ... until one 
wonders how supply can possibly overtake demand. 

Pleasure-craft, of course—the Owens, Elco, and Wheeler 
Cruisers, the Chris-Craft Sportsmen, the Ventnor Run- 
abouts, the Defoe Luxury Yachts—couldn’t be built, 
launched, desired, nor sold without the existence of paper. 

And paper is our problem, for we can’t bob along in 
the wake of American industry. As industry grows, so 


“ ee om Ee 
— a 
call 


grows the demand for paper. As the demand for paper 
grows, so grows “Paper Makers to America.” 

Our expansion program is launched. Our research is 
unremitting. One of these days, our merchants will be pre- 
pared to meet your every demand for Mead Papers of the 
Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines . . . “the best 
buys in paper today.” 





* & & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in colors, 
substances, and surfaces for every printed use, including such 
famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and Offset; Process 
Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; D « C Black « White; 
Printflex; Canterbury Text; and De « Se Tints. 


1846 > ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING - 1946 


THE MEAD CORPORATION «© “PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17+ SALES OFFICES: MEAD, DILL & COLLINS, AND WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS - PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - DAYTON 


paper 


ESTABLISHED 1846 
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Ihe 
SPRINGHILL TRIQ sews mata itn 
sounds the right note = “*nemeioen 


Made from 100% virgin bleached 


in ard Printing sre min me mmo te 


brilliant appearance and unusual 


Bi It’s easy to understand why printers 


show such marked enthusiasm for 

















strength together with excellent 
pressroom performance—either in 


letterpress or offset printing. 


These advantages, plus excellent folding 


qualities, have won for the SPRINGHILL 
Trio national acceptance for index 
cards, postcards, die cuts, tickets and 
menus, job tickets, hospital cards 


and similar uses. 


We wish we had sufficient stocks to sup- 


ply all those who find the SPRINGHILL 





Group of papers best for their heavy- 
duty needs. We are using all our 
operating facilities as the world’s largest 
maker of papers in our efforts to 
increase available quantities and to 
meet current demand. 

International Paper Company, 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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1 Masterpiece of Lnginecring 








C.B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


Westerly, Rhode Island 


New York: 25 E. 26th St. « Chicago: 
Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison 
St. « Claybourn Division: 3713 N. 
Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Smyth-Horne, Ltd., 13 Bedford Row, 
London W.C. 1, England 
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“FOR THE 
iM 


pROVEMENT 
OF THE BREED” 


Down the centuries racetracks have been the scene of a most 
fascinating piece of research: which of a number of horses would 
run the fastest. Recently, and for the first time in history, a jockey park 


served as the proving ground for a better breed of a quick setting ink. | 


A publisher of programs and dope sheets printed at the tracks wanted to cut the time it was 
taking to get his info from the press to the customers. This called for a quicker setting ink, 
so he put the problem up to us. Result—SPEED KING BLACKS, for job and cylinder work 


on coated and uncoated stocks with not too hard a finish. 


Johnson SPEED KING BLACKS meet your need, too, for an ink that sets quickly, that 
can be backed up immediately yet not dry out on the press during the day’s run. Further- 
more, SPEED KING BLACKS assure high quality printing as well as saving time, for they 


produce clear, sharp halftones and solids with excellent finish. 


We have prepared a special folder giving complete information 


on SPEED KING BLACKS. Send for your free copy now. 


7" BE: JONNSOM any 


GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 
10th and Lombard Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York ° Chicago ° Boston ° St. Louis * Cleveland * Detroit 
Baltimore * Kansas City ° Pittsburgh ° Atlanta ° Dallas 
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MANAGEMENT . 


I'd like 
Mr. Mars 
be happy 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY LEON DE VO8 


looked at it this way ? 


Have you ever 


Tuere ARE Two THINGS to think 
about in your business-building let- 
ters, and what you have to say is 
only one of them. Until that cold 
type is humanized and given feeling 
by an effective letterhead—until good 
design, fine printing and bright in- 


viting paper are combined to give it 
weight of impact—much of your mes- 
sage’s chance of success can easily 
be lost. 

In whitest white and all its clear 
clean colors, Howarp Bonp meets 
every business need. Specify Howarp 


Bonp for letterheads, multiple forms 
and business printing of all kinds. 
In every application, the qualities 
that have earned for Howarp Bonp 
the title of “The Nation’s Business 
Paper” will prove their actual busi- 
ness worth to you. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. * HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


HOWARD BOND 


“THE NATION’S BUSINESS PAPER” 











COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY LEJAREN A HILLER 


UNIFORMITY vo. printer, the best printing paper is one which reacts to his 
skills in the same way every time . . . whose conduct on the press is uni- 
form. Many are finding their best work evidenced on tub-sized Maxwell 
Offset. Advertisers, too—who spend their dollars to accomplish the most 
—-see their most persuasive printed selling appearing more and more on 
this same fine sheet. For these reasons, the words “Put it on Maxwell 
Offset” are rapidly becoming final wherever the best is in order. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. 
MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION © FRANKLIN, OHIO 


Maxwell Offset 


finish, in strength, in ink consumption, in whiteness or color conformity 


For uniformity—in 
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CHEMICAL CONTROL—The products of a mod- 
ern smelter are engineering materials produced to 
meet the specific requirements of the industrial de- 
signer. In Federated, precise chemical and metal- 
lurgical control is used in each step of the smelting 
process. The metal is tested before it goes into the 
furnace, while it is in the furnace, and after it leaves 
the furnace —a triple check on quality and uniform- 
ity. The modern equipment used by Federated to 
do this job includes chemical apparatus, spectro- 
graph, polarograph, and colorimeter. The laboratory 
illustrated is only one of the many we have through- 
out the country to serve you. 


FEDERATED METALS DIVISION 
American Smelting and Refining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Nation-wide service with offices in principal cities 
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Sidi —__._ MODERN HEADQUARTERS FOR NON-FERROUS METALS 


ALUMINUM - BRASS - BRONZE - BABBITT - DIE CASTING ALLOYS - SOLDER - TYPE METAL - ZINC DUST 
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For Offset Plate Making 








TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLED 




















PLATE GRAINING 
MACHINES 














VACUUM 
PRINTING FRAMES STRIPPING 
TABLES 




















Equipment Excels! 


meg ine ggg OFFSET PRESSES REBUILT 


ZARKIN MACHINE Co., INC. 


335 E. 27th St., New York 16, N. Y. Phone LExington 2-0052 
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FREE... .These Hammermill tools will help you... 











Get more 
letterhead 
business! 


When you have a customer or prospect who 
needs a new letterhead design, you can give 
him professional help with these THREE EASY 
STEPS: 


From Hammermill’s 
" idea-book, ‘‘Your 
Next Letterhead,’’ select 
one of the design-sugges- 
tions that show good type 
arrangement, effective ways 
to handle illustrations, etc. 
On a Hammermill Letter- 
head Layout Sheet, make a preliminary sketch. 


2 Rearrange your design into a finished sketch. 
" By following the spacing of the Layout Sheet 

you'll find this easy. Discuss the sketch with your 

customer and get his comments and approval. 


3 Suggest a good, but not expensive, paper. 
" Hammermill Bond provides the right quality at 
a moderate price. On Hammermill Bond, the letter- 
head you deliver will have a fresh impressiveness 
and dignity that will earn your customer’s thanks. 


BE PREPARED to develop new—and old—letterhead 
accounts in this effective and profitable way. Get your 
free copy of “Your Next Letterhead.” With it will be 
sent a supply of Hammermill Letterhead Layout Sheets. 


aan 


1601 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennaylvanss _ 
ur Next Letterhead,” a supply i. 
HEETS, and a sample book sho' 














ill Paper Company, - 
egal _ FREE — a copy of a 
LETTERHEAD LAYOUT 


Please send me 
of Hammermill Bond. 


HAMMERMILL 
3 e 
ing the new color range, Position——— 


i head) 
7m r attach to, your business lette 


(Please write 02, © 
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AS OLD WHEAT IN THE MILL 


This good old rural American simile tells quite as clearly as we can put it the estimate placed 
on Beckett papers by thousands upon thousands of printers and advertisers the country over. 
Good papers, properly made of first-class materials, moderately priced and readily available are 
what we have been producing for nearly one hundred years. That is the reason why Buckeye 
and Beckett papers are so generally regarded as standard goods by the graphic arts industry. 
We started business long ago with equipment that would now seem primitive. Constant im- 
provement has always kept us abreast of the times, and today, more than ever in our long career 


Beckett papers are bought with the assurance of good taste, enduring quality and real economy. 


BUCKEYE COVER - BECKETT COVER - OHIO COVER - BECKETT OFFSET 


BECKETT OPAQUE - BUCKEYE TEXT - BECKETT TEXT - TWEED TEXT 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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FINE Coated Tyner 


NEEDS NO OTHER NAME 


In the making of almost every product, 
modern manufacturing processes have 
continually improved quality while 
reducing costs. Yet these products re- 
tain their old, familiar names. 

By “streamlining” the manufacture 
of coated paper, Consolidated im- 
proved printing qualities . . . while 
costs were reduced so substantially 
that coated paper is now available at 
uncoated paper prices. Yet this finer 
product remains coated paper and 
needs no other name. 





Photograph through courtesy of 
William Skinner & Sons, manufacturers of 
Skinner’s Silks and Rayons ... from an 
advertisement in Glamour Magazine. 





Cndnlidladled, COATED Vgn0u 


PRODUCTION GLOSS... MODERN GLOSS 


The photograph reproduced above was 
used originally in an advertisement for 
Skinner’s Satin in Glamour Magazine 
. .. One of an impressive number of 
outstanding fashion magazines which 
are printed on Consolidated Coated. 
Publishers know from experience that 
the uniformly smooth, enameled sur- 
faces of Consolidated Coated reproduce 


in a faultless manner the texture and 
design of fine satin, lace and other 
beautiful materials and objects. 

Consolidated Coated Papers are also 
chosen by leading advertisers for their 
choicest folders and catalogs . . . and 
recommended by printers from coast 
to coast for printing of the highest 
character. 








Reminiscent of the papers of 
yesteryear ... an exquisite 


color between white and 


cream ... which 

“At cout y “natural” best 
describes. Made 

from carefully selected cotton 

only . .. run slowly, painstakingly . . . 
air-dried in two finishes — full 

cockle for letterpress and 

steel die engraving; light cockle 

for lithography. Permanized 

Parchment is a truly distinctive 
background for your finest printing. 
Clip the convenient coupon for free 


samples. Whiting-Plover Paper 


Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY e PLOVER DRIVE ¢ STEVENS POINT, a ne 


Please send me without obli- 
gation samples of Permanized 
Parchment ...the paper of 


natural beauty. 











Please attach to your BUSINESS letterhead. 
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A Substitute for SCIENCE? 





The printer’s thumb has grown skilled in the judging of 





paper quality. But it can well use the assistance of scientific testing. 
For the feel of paper—its response to tearing and folding—and visual examination 
... these rule-of-thumb tests give little positive indication of a paper’s reaction to 


various inks and printing processes. 


To predetermine printed results and provide paper that does full justice to ink, engravings 
and the printing press—this is the goal of Bryant research. And the completion of 
the new Graphic Arts Research Laboratory will be an important step toward the 
attainment of this goal. Here, with the aid of the most advanced scientific 


equipment, technicians can accelerate their quest for ever better paper. 


So for paper proved in advance... Measured Quality papers that will be 


tested to fit your printing needs... look to Bryant. 


Sold Through Leading Paper Merchants 


BRYANT PAPER COMPANY 


Kalamazoo 29F, Michigan 
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“The Answer is Moisture Control 


No matter how fine an offset stock may be to the sight Enamel and offset advantages have been cross-bred 


and touch, its press performance is a determining into the truly aristocratic stock of Chillicothe Offset. 





factor in printing practicability. 
: r z i Maker of a distinctive line of fine papers for many uses, including 
Because the just right moisture content of Chilli- oa neat 
such distinguished stocks as 
cothe Offset is put in and sealed in before it leaves LOGAN AND ADENA OFFSET AND BOOK 
the Chillicothe Paper Company, most pressmen say CHAMOIS TEXT e CHILLOTINTS 


it requires no hanging—may be run direct from skid GREETING CARD PAPETERIES 


through press. Once on the press it performs for — act we- eloul” THe 


profit without shrink, stretch, curl or lint. 











wade Ue Ue. cmgpicetdcone” 


THE CHILLICOMWHE PAPER CO. 


CHILLIC HE, OHIO 
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n every printed pres- 
entation, whether catalog, 
booklet or circular, the intent 
to put one’s “best foot” forward 


can result in “putting your foot 
in it,” unless the exacting prep- 
aration starts and ends with 
good paper—the stage upon 
which your sales story is pre- 
sented. Good papers like North- 
west mill brands do more than 
simply carry your message— 
they add a silent but support- 
ing undertone of prestige to it. 


Mountie Offset - Mountie Book - .Klo-Kay Book 
Klo-Kay Bond + Carlton Bond + Carlton Ledger 
Klo-Kay Index Bristol - Klo-Kay Cream Post 
Card » Klo-Kay Mimeo-Bond + Carlton Mimeo- 
graph » North Star Writing + Mountie Label 
Carlton Duplicator » Envelope Papers + Papeteries 
Converting Index » Drawing - Adding Machine 
Lining +» Coating Raw Stock - Cup Paper 


THE NORTHWEST 


PAPER COM PANY 
CLOQUET - MINNESOTA 
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# HOW OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY SERVES INDUSTRY 








TO EMPLOYEES 




















House Organs help show employees and customers how the business 
ticks. Interesting photographs, sketches and news stories emphasize 
the human relationships that make up a successful business. Offset 
lithography —colorful, fast and economical—is the ideal method of 
reproduction for House Organs, large and small. 

The beautiful color and halftone work being turned out on the 
new Harris 17 x 22” Offset Press, with its four form rollers and tight 
adjustments, makes it the perfect press for small and moderate sized 
runs of company House Organs. An experienced lithographer with 
six large Harris Presses, after his first month’s experience with the 
new 17 x 22”, sent us samples of a superb company publication job 
with the penciled comment —“‘This little press is it!” 

Harris Presses give you a better run for your money! 


Our new 24-page, 4-color booklet, “Why Offset Lithography is On the 
March”, has been printed on the new 17 x 22” Harris Press. Prepared 
especially for the small offset or the combination shop, it will also interest 
larger lithographers as a sample of work. Write for it today. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


Harris-Seybold Company e General Offices, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
HARRIS PRESSES e SEYBOLD CUTTERS e« OTHER EQUIPMENT FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
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a= PRINTING CRAFTSMEN 


BRISTOL 
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= A GOOD PRINTING JOB 


IT takes all these elements to produce a good printing job—quality stock, type, 
ink, and experienced craftsmen. Anything but the best in each will fall short of 
attaining the desired results. CORDOVA !ends itself as a superb cover for cata- 
log, manual, booklet or program, for use as announcement, menu, program, 
ticket or card, and for innumerable other uses where a durable, attractive, yet 


low cost stock is required. 


CORDOVA comes in cover and bristol weights and in 12 clear, brilliant colors. 
Striking effects can be obtained on CORDOVA through well-planned typog: 
raphy and the use of carefully selected color inks. 


For a cover or bristol of colorful beauty, perfect printability and 


extremely long life, use CORDOVA. 


DETROIMW sULPHITE 


PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


DETROIT 17 MICHIGAN 
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Brilliant feathers, crooked beak 
Plus ability to speak; 

Listen to this wordy bird 

Tell you everything he’s heard. 





SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


Yes, listen to Atlantic Bond speak for itself...not in words 
but in terms of actual performance. . 

Just put it on a machine. See how little make-ready it takes. 
Notice how freely it flows through the press. And most im- 
portant, look at the clean, sharp impression this uniform, even, 
yet crispy paper takes. 

True, you can hear plenty of printers boost the stock of 


MADE BY 


Atlantic Bond sky high. But don’t stop there. Try it yourself EASTERN CORPORATION 


...on a job for your fussiest customer. 


BANGOR, MAINE 








ATLANTIC ANTIQUE LAID VOLUME BOND * VOLUME BOND ENVELOPES 
ATLANTIC LEDGER * ATLANTIC MIMEO BOND An inexpensive, dependable watermarked 
ATLANTIC DUPLICATOR * ATLANTIC MANIFOLD Eastern Mill Brand Paper 

ATLANTIC COVER * ATLANTIC MANUSCRIPT COVER * * * 

ATLANTIC VELLUM * ATLANTIC DUROPAKE wANIFEST BOND oe MANIFEST MIMEO BOND 


ATLANTIC BOND * 





ATLANTIC LETTERHEAD BOX 
ATLANTIC BOND ENVELOPES 
ATLANTIC BOND CABINET STATIONERY 
ATLANTIC BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPER 


A complete line of dependable, standardized business papers 


The Millcraft Paper Co. 
W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
Louisiana Paper Co. 
Sloan Paper Co. 
Baltimore Paper Co. 
Henry D. Mentzel & Co. 
The Mudge Paper Co. 
Louisiana Paper Co. 
Sloan Paper Co. 
§ John Carter & Co. 
Century Paper Co. 
reson Cook-Vivian Company 
Von Olker-Snell Paper Co. 
Bridgeport Lott-Merlin, Inc. 
Bristol, Va Dillard Paper Co. 
Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
Dillard Paper Co. 
Sloan Paper Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
La Salle Paper Company 
Reliable Paper Co. 
The Johnston Paper Co. 
The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Sterling Paper Co. 
Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Dixon & Company 
Pratt Paper Company 
Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
Fort Wayne The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Fort Worth Olmsted-Kirk Company 
KSreensbiene, ONE. sus sass sc actehcewensice Dillard Paper Co. 
Greenville, S.C Dillard Paper Co. 
John Carter & Co. 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
EO (Ot Eee a ee a A ae L. S. Bosworth Co. 
Indiana Paper Company 
MacCollum Paper Company 
Townsend Paper Co. 
Jacksonville Paper Co. 
The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Arkansas Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
The Rowland Paper Co. 
Macon Paper Company 
C. H. Robinson Co. 
Everglade Paper Company 
Wisconsin Paper & Products Co. 
PURMN ERIS: oss sslocsimnnoeessenne Carpenter Paper Co. 
Mobile, Ala Partin Paper Co. 
Monroe, La Louisiana Paper Company 
Muskogee Muskogee Paper Co. 


Alexandria, La 
Atlanta 


Baltimore 


Baton Rouge 
Birmingham 


Charlotte, N. C 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Detroit 


Indianapolis 


Jackson, Miss 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Jamestown, N. Y 
Kansas City 
Little Rock 

Los Angeles 
Louisville 

Macon, Ga 
Manchester, N. H 
Miami 


MANIFEST LEDGER * MANIFEST DUPLICATOR 
MANIFEST BOND ENVELOPES 
The leading Mill Brand Line in the Economy Group 
The above Brand names are registered trademarks 


Nashville......... Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Central Paper Co. 

New Haven...Whitney- Anderson Paper Co. 
New Orleans Alco Paper Co., Inc. 
Berman Paper Corp. 
Forest Paper Company 
Majestic Paper Corp. 
Milton Paper Co. 

A. W. Pohlman Paper Co. 
gland oo sccieisic cxsisis sc siesieicrecjeioini'es siciers Carpenter Paper Co. 
Omaha Field Paper Co. 
DrlanGdossE la. <:<0:s)s'0's/0/<.sisleiaiejeiw wi cielsicicsesieie Central Paper Co. 
; : Molten Paper Company 
Philadelphia The J. L. N. Smythe Co. 
Pittsburgh General Paper and Cordage Co. 
Portland, Me C. H. Robinson Co. 
Portland sre) 2:0:66'6i0:5 0/5:5:050:010 06 Carter, Rice & Co. of Oregon 
PEO VIGOCHCONIR GN. 6:55 20'6:0.0.0:s%:0r0's ssieloeisiore Narragansett Paper Co. 
Richmond Virginia Paper Co. 
FROAN GES AV As oo i0r0loeisloicioio.ciaiesicieie siavelorentere Dillard Paper Co. 
Rochester Genesee Valley Paper Co. 
St. Louis Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 

Shiner-Sien Paper Co. 

Carpenter Paper Co. 

Carpenter Paper Co. 

Atlantic Paper Company 

Carter, Rice & Co. of Washington 
Shreveport Louisiana Paper Co. 
Springfield, Mass Whitney-Anderson Paper Co. 
Stalnitordey CONES 20:5: 6:crerie:cresieie oscisieiereicielareieiete Lott-Merlin, Inc. 
Tallahassee Capital Paper Co. 
Tampa Paper Co. 

EX ACK ARA WAT Kos. 5i51.;s1sra rare cisieicienisin or ees Louisiana Paper Co. 
The Millcraft Paper Co. 

Central Paper Co. 

Tulsa Paper Company 

Waco, Texas Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Washington): G. \.< .ii02- cai ces Virginia Paper Company 
Wichita Southwest Paper Co. 
Worcester Butler-Dearden Paper Service 
tld ys Oe ARRON ae Gos DOO BOO U DaCO OC The Mudge Paper Co. 
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San Francisco 
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Monterrey, N. L., Mexico Carpenter Paper Co. 
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ATE KELLYS 
| 


a 
Turn Common Stock into Quality Preferred 
a 





wo 
WHETHER the job is simple line work or the finest process a 
ai , , ATF No. 2 KELLY 
color... whether speed or coverage or hairline register is handles sheets:from 8%"'x 11" to 24x35" 
the feature most essential . . . you can be sure an ATF Kelly a 
le ; agp . ATF No. 1 KELLY 
will give you the most in quality, in the least time, with the handles sheets from 8x12" to 22x28” 


@ 


greatest economy and profit. Ask your ATF Salesman for 
ATF C-KELLY (Illustrated below) 


details, or write for commercial samples of actual runs that handles sheets from7” x 10" to 17%""x 2244" 


show what Kellys can do for you. 


American Type Founders 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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It doesn’t affect Day bb ollers to submerge them in solution 


of oils, varnishes and dyes'such as are normally present . -base 
inks. Tests prove they won’t swell of dissolve. Nor will they absorb t 
ink pigments or varnishes. Too, neither steam heat nor zero cold will 
cause Dayco Rollers to lose their perfect syypmetry. That’s why you can 
use them continuously winter and summer at highest press speeds 
why one Dayco Roller is the equal ofjeight ordinary rollers. Daycos 
take solids and fine screen half-tones and all types of inks 


including oil base, heat set, vapor set, water type and metallic 


with equally fine results. They |are built to your own 


requirements, to protect your reputation as a Quality 
Printer. Write for complete information today. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DAYT i, OHIO 
latin American Representatives: Nowouet Paper and Type Company, 120 Wall ” et 


Street, New York, N. Y. C Manton Brothers Ltd., 
Toronto- -Winnipeg- + Montreal- Vancouver ene. 











Get maximum results 
from your NEW presses. 
Be sure to specify Daycos 
on all new equipment, 


DAYCO ROLLERS BY Daytom eb lolo ei 


ff MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN WATURAL AND SYNTHETIC Rus 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST PRINTING ROLLERS 
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‘Throughout sixty Linotype years, the value 
to its owner has far excelled all claims made for every 
Linotype. Today, by any standard, Blue Streak Linotypes 


are the finest in design, construction and performance. 






Pride of ownership is universal evidence of the value 






which has been proven in so many plants. 


See your Linotype Production Engineer—he has tech- 







nical composing room information of value to you. 












LINOTYPE - 29 RYERSON STREET - BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 
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Back of most successful industries 

there stands today a man or group of men 
with traits that distinguish 

the pioneer the world over. 

Daring, foresight, resourcefulness, 
dogged determination—blended with an 
insatiable desire to develop and improve, 
to know the "why" of things. 

Technical and mechanical skills are theirs— 
imagination and questioning are part 

of their make-up—ability to discover 
and to translate these discoveries 

into practical form to serve others 
characterize them as men of vision. 

And it is due to their achievements that 
America stands where it is today— 

a leader in industrial activities— 

a land where the good things of life 

are available to all, where a flood 

of even greater things lies ahead. 


—Caterpillar Tractor Company 



















































In these busy, trying days, when the average printer’s objective seems to be 


simply to “get it done’ —take time to ask yourself this important question: 


“Aren't We Forgetting Something?” 


@ It’s Quite true that all of us are 
wrapped up in the problems of pro- 
curing equipment, materials, and 
skilled men, and in combatting the 
many other great difficulties in the 
conduct of our business today, but 
aren’t we forgetting that basically 
we have a job of craftsmanship to 
perform? An observer who had no 
knowledge of the printing industry, 
seeing us at work at the present 
time in crowded quarters with worn 
equipment often manned by crews 
of unskilled men, might well ask a 
lot of questions that the average 
craftsman and owner of a printing 
plant would encounter some diffi- 
culties in answering. 

Here are some plain, unvarnished 
truths that bear repetition. They 
are important at this time because 
they are being overlooked in the 
unceasing rush for production and 
consequent profits. 

Fundamentally we all started in 
the printing business to make a 
living for both printer and employ- 
er. We started with the idea that we 
would do a good job and do it better 
than our competitor does it, render 
service of value, and maintain a 
relationship and policy that would 
promote the repeating jobs from 
steady customers. 

All of us have an innate, tradi- 
tional pride in craftsmanship, the 
pride that comes only from a well- 
printed job. To do fine work re- 
quires application of the knowledge 
of skilled printers, skilled artisans, 
men proud of their work despite 
their sometimes blustery and hard- 
boiled outer coating. To do fine 





By Harry G. Wolfe 





HARRY G. WOLFE 


Vice-president and producti ger of Davis, 





Delaney, big color printer of New York City. 
Davis, Delaney was successfully founded during 
the depths of the depression on the premise 
that there is always a market for top quality 


work, knowledge of correct proce- 
dure in every step is essential. We 
all know this, yet are our men 
practicing now that which we first 
started? Even more important, are 
we educating our new men in these 
same principles? 

It is amazing how quickly we can 
become sloppy; it is amazing how 
quickly people will forget to extend 
themselves just a little bit more to 
do a job which is a little bit better. 

Selfishly, let’s think of the reason 
for improving our product. Profits 
won’t last, but a reputation for a 









fine product and good service will 
remain long after profits are gone. 
A good investment toward the con- 
tinuation of our business would be 
a little more time spent on every 
job to make it one of which we are 
proud, a little more expense in pre- 
paratory work, just a little more 
personal attention on our part, and 
just a little time spent in repeating 
to men who are busy with their 
everyday rush chores, our original 
policy of a job well done that will 
earn another job from the same 
source later. 

We seem to have forgotten to em- 
phasize to our men the correct pro- 
cedure in manufacture of printing, 
be it something that any printer 
with a job press can do or work that 
only a printer with a battery of 
five-color rotaries can handle. Fun- 
damentally, procedure is the same 
in either case. It consists of care- 
ful preparation of layout, correct 
preparation of the art, proper en- 
graving for the particular type of 
equipment on which the job is to 
be printed and for the paper on 
which it is to be printed, knowledge 
of the importance of proofs—pro- 
gressive proofs, proofs pulled in line 
with the form we are eventually 
going to print, proofs pulled with 
inks we will use (either opaque or 
transparent inks or a combination 
of both) and, finally, full knowledge 
in the pressroom of all the details 
that went into the preparation of 
the material before it reached the 
pressroom, so that those who actu- 
ally put the ink on the paper will 
know what we want to produce. 
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Is management blind to what is 
going on at the present time in 
most plants? We are trying to train 
new people who have come into our 
industry. Most of these men are war 
veterans—men eager and very will- 
ing to learn. Are we blind to the fact 
that these men see us working not 
at our best, but just at our best un- 
der the circumstances? 

“Oh, it is good enough the way it 
is—let them try to buy the job 
somewhere else,” is what these 
young men hear. “The paper is so 
poor nowadays the customer will 
have to take whatever we can get 
out of it.” That’s what these young 
men hear. “We are not getting the 
fine engravings that we used to; 
the electrotypers do not take long 
enough to finish their plates well. 
That is why the job is not as good 
as it could be.” That is what they 
hear and it isn’t good. 


Take Time to Teach 


Now, let’s open our eyes to the 
fact that this is not the correct way 
in which to educate new people in 
our business. Teach them the right 
way to do it—the way to do the job 
best, not the way to just “get by.” 
Let’s show these young men the 
correct way in which to prepare 
plates for press, the correct way to 
set type, the correct way to lock for 
foundry, the correct approach to a 
printing job, and give them all the 
knowledge they should have about 
a job before it goes to press. 

Many of us are hiring returned 
veterans under training-on-the-job 
programs. All of those who have 
responsibility for their training— 
management, supervisors, and ex- 
perienced printers—must instill in 
these new men a respect for high 
standards of workmanship, distin- 
guishing between the compromises 
with quality we may have to con- 
done under today’s conditions and 
the rigid standards we will insist 
upon tomorrow. The feeling for 
good craftsmanship our new men 
get today, under our guidance, is an 
investment that will pay dividends 
in the maintenance of quality in the 
competition of tomorrow. 

We may think we haven’t enough 
time to do the proper amount of 
education in our plants. We must, 
however, awaken to the necessity 
and decide to invest—again the 
word “invest” is stressed—some 
time daily or periodically to empha- 
size the fact that we are approach- 
ing a competitive period in selling 
and craftsmanship. 

We aren’t going to be able to get 
away with the things we are doing 
today under emergency conditions. 
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The imperfections of today’s rush 
job will be forgotten, but lack of 
quality on tomorrow’s job will not 
be forgiven. The buyer will be nore 
critical, both because he will have 
more printers to choose from and 
also because he will know what he 
wants. Gone will be the wartime 
buyer—an inexperienced clerk or 
an overworked head of some ocher 
department carrying on while the 
real buyer was in the armed serv- 
ices. The informed buyer will be 
back in harness, and he will have 
a staff of assistants to take detail 
work off his hands so that he can 
concentrate on planning the kind 
of printing he wants and on finding 
the printer who can do it best. 

One danger in an indifference to 
quality production is that such an 
attitude can—and surely will—work 
its way through the entire plant. 











Returned veterans are eager and willing to learn. 
Teach them correct procedures from the start 


With the installation of so many 
millions of dollars worth of new 
equipment, we will have to man this 
equipment with people who know 
how to get the best there is out of 
the large amount of money invested 
in this machinery. Our entire busi- 
ness is set up on the basis of men 
who know how to handle materials 
and equipment, and who are able to 
turn out a product so fundamen- 
tally satisfactory that our customer 
will be a repeating customer. That 
is good business. We can’t afford to 
spend all our time making and sell- 
ing new customers. The backbone 
of our business is customers who 
come back for more of our product, 
the people our ledgers indicate are 
our customers year in and year out. 
The only way to establish a business 
that will last is to render consist- 
ently an outstanding service. 


Know Plant Management 


Last year, to indicate the interest 
of the employing printer in the pro- 
gram of management, I instituted 
a class in plant management under 
the auspices of the New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association, limit- 
ing the group to twenty-five men 
who were foremen, plant superin- 
tendents, and men actively engaged 
in managing plants. Out of twenty 
weekly sessions the average attend- 
ance was well over 90 per cent. This 
same class was conducted this year 
by a man who was a member of the 
conference group last year. The 
class is larger this year because of 
the great interest taken in further 
education by men who now operate 
plants, and who desire to inform 
themselves more about all of the 
new improvements in management 
techniques and procedures. 

Many people in the graphic arts 
industry conscientiously want to do 
a fine job, but too many people in 
the industry, in too many plants, do 
not have an adequate conception of 
the correct procedure in the manu- 
facture of a fine piece of printed 
material. They do not know the va- 
rious steps to be taken in correct 
consecutive order. It is true some of 
them get by, but it is not true that 
this condition has to continue. We 
all know the slogan of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen: “Share Your Knowl- 
edge.” For the sake of the industry, 
if it was ever important to share 
our knowledge, not only with the 
men in mechanical departments of 
our plant, but in all of the depart- 
ments of production and manage- 
ment, now is the time that we should 
earnestly set about doing it—and 
that means all of us. 
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Two Major Labor Union Questions Loom 
on Horizon of U.S. Graphic Arts Industry 


@ TWO MAJOR THREATS and questions 
loom on the horizon of the graphic 
arts in the United States that will 
affect working agreements of em- 
ployers with trades unions. 

One is the two-fold question sub- 
mitted to leaders of the interna- 
tional unions by the Editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER as follows: 

“Ts the policy of mediation, con- 
ciliation, and arbitration to be dis- 
carded in favor of a strike policy on 
the part of labor unions in the print- 
ing and allied industries? 

“Tf labor unions in control of the 
printing industry in various centers 
are determined to dictate terms and 
then enforce them by strikes, what 
place, if any, will there be for nego- 
tiations by and between labor unions 
and employers?” : 


Strike Policy Raises Question 


The question of the abolition of 
negotiations and arbitration was 
raised because of the strike policy 
which is being applied throughout 
the jurisdiction of the International 
Typographical Union, which is boast- 
ing about its ability to get what the 
locals go after, so that other unions 
in the printing trades “will get sub- 
stantial improvement in the wages, 
hours, and working conditions sim- 
ply by asking for the same thing 
that the printers get,” and “they do 
not even have to arbitrate to get it.” 

But the officers of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union are also 
facing a situation which is causing 
them to fear competition from the 
CIO, through recent activities of 
the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America whose future operations 
may seek to include type composi- 
tors, bindery workers, and others of 
the graphic arts within their ranks. 
In consequence of such fears, the 
Officers of the International Typo- 
graphical Union have just invited 
the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America to join the ITU as an intact 
self-operative organization, notwith- 
standing that the ALA had been 
ousted by the American Federation 
of Labor because the lithographers 
refused to dissolve the organization 
and permit the International Photo- 
Engravers Union to absorb the plate- 
makers and photographers, and also 
to quietly permit the International 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 


North America to absorb all of the 
pressroom employes in lithographic 
establishments. 

The new developments may be 
somewhat confusing to persons who 
do not know the makeup of the la- 
bor unions in all the graphic arts. It 
is a messed-up situation, so far as 
employers are concerned. They are 
facing the necessity of deciding be- 
tween the ALA, now part of the CIO, 
and the unions operating in the let- 
terpress field which now are want- 
ing to branch out their activities 
into the lithographic field. 

For purposes of presenting the 
facts and implications in this arti- 
cle, let us consider first the dire 
threat of the International Typo- 
graphical Union to do away with 
the necessity of arbitration and pos- 
sibly all negotiations in matters of 
deciding upon wages, hours, and 
working conditions throughout the 
entire printing industry. 


ITU Head Boasts of Strikes 


Woodruff Randolph, president of 
the ITU, re-elected recently by a 
substantial majority for another 
two-year term, in a communication 
addressed to the entire membership 
and to other unions, boasted that 
“during the past eighteen months 
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A TWA plane soars past the 
Eiffel Tower, that epitome of Paris, 
on our cover for July—the month 
wherein our allies the French also 
celebrate a holiday commemo- 
rated to freedom. 

Headlined "The Next Time You 
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various foreign cities covered by 
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there have been more strikes by 
members of the International Typo- 
graphical Union than during a great 
many years in the past.” 

He added that these strikes by lo- 
cal unions of the ITU “have brought 
strikingly to the attention of our 
members the lack of cohesive action 
by unions in the printing industry,” 
that while the ITU would be on 
strike “members of other unions 
crossed our picket lines” because 
they had contracts with the firms 
with which the ITU had trouble, and 
that such other unions had “felt it 
was their obligation to live up to 
their contracts.” 

Mr. Randolph said that the sec- 
ond barrier was illustrated by the 
fact that the “International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
operates on the basis of arbitration 
of disputes and has an arbitration 
agreement with the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association,” and, 
“naturally that organization is not 
going to have many strikes, and 
therefore codperation of the other 
printing trades unions is not an im- 
portant item to them.” 

Mr. Randolph objected to a pro- 
posal of codperation that was made 
by President George L. Berry of the 
International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union in the follow- 
ing statement: 


Says Plan is Objectionable 


“Briefly the plan is objectionable 
because, either expressed or implied, 
it is a proposal whereby the inter- 
national unions, as such, would be 
practically in complete control of 
what goes on in a local union re- 
garding wages, hours, or working 
conditions, and because it would tie 
the ITU to the Pressmen’s policy of 
‘mediation, conciliation, and arbi- 
tration.’ If the ITU adopted the pol- 
icy of arbitration of all disputes, it 
is not likely that there would be any 
need for the formation of the Print- 
ing Trades Federation as proposed 
by the IPP & AU. 

“Under present circumstances the 
aggressiveness of the local typo- 
graphical unions and the support 
thereof by the Executive Council of 
the ITU makes it possible for the 
other trades to get substantial im- 
provement in the wages, hours, and 
working conditions simply by asking 
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for the same thing that the printers 
get. They do not even have to arbi- 
trate to get it.” 

THE INLAND PRINTER Sent letters to 
top labor leaders of the several in- 
ternational unions operating in the 
graphic arts for comments on Mr. 
Randolph’s statements in favor of 
aggressive policies for other unions 
to get what they want “simply by 
asking for the same thing that the 
printers get,” for which “they do 
not even have to arbitrate.” 


Some Have Good Records 


Edward J. Volz, president of the In- 
ternational Photo-Engravers Union 
of North America, in his answer 
stated that in a forthcoming report 
he is pointing out that they have 
“as in sO Many previous years suc- 
cessfully completed another cycle 
without a single strike being en- 
gaged in.” He said that he is giving 
due credit in his report to the em- 
ployers for their fair dealings. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

“The standards established in the 
photoengraving industry are, I am 
confident, not dependent upon or 
the result of those existing in other 
divisions of the printing trades. I do 
not desire to comment on the mes- 
sage of Mr. Randolph which you 
quote from a recent issue of The 
Typographical Journal, inasmuch as 
the program and policy of each in- 
ternational union is a matter for 
consideration by the members of 
such organization.” 

John B. Haggerty, the president 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, in the letter that he 
wrote said that “through its princi- 
ples of mediation, conciliation, and 
arbitration” his union has been able 
to avoid all strikes in six years ex- 
cept in two minor cases, and these 
were settled promptly because “most 
of the employers in our industry 
deal fairly.” __ 

L. J. Buckley, president of the In- 
ternational Stereotypers and Elec- 
trotypers Union, in his letter to THE 
INLAND PRINTER, Said that he did not 
“care to comment on the probable 
course of action the ISEU will take 
in any given situation.” He said that 
each international union in the 
printing industry determines its own 
policy and, speaking for his organi- 
zation, it will take “appropriate ac- 
tion as dictated by circumstances,” 
which “may entail conciliation, ar- 
bitration, and if it becomes neces- 
sary, strike action.” 

George L. Berry, president of the 
International PrintingPressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America, 
said in his letter that the organiza- 
tion is committed to the policy of 
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arbitration in an international con- 
tract with the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association and they “in- 
tend to live up to it religiously and, 
too, we intend to continue the pol- 
icy of mediation and conciliation 
and, after all recourses have been 
exhausted, then arbitration.” 

Mr. Berry indicated that his union 
had reached “the irrevocable conclu- 
sion that peaceful arbitration con- 
stitutes the foundation upon which 
collective bargaining must rest, and 
where peace finds its only hope in 
the world and in all of the numer- 
ous subdivisions of human activity 
in the world.” 

Enlarging upon his analysis, he 
said that “collective bargaining is 
an established law by custom, and 
accepted by the great overwhelming 
majority of the peoples of the world 
engaged in industry,” and that “this 
great system can only endure when 
it rests solidly upon the foundation 
of arbitration as a last resort when, 
and if, collective bargaining through 
the processes of conciliation fails.” 


Alex G. Highton Talks on 
Photographic Typesetting 


At the meeting of the New Jersey 
Type Setters Association, held in New- 
ark on May 14, Alex G. Highton, 
president of Alex G. Highton, Incor- 
porated, of Newark, discussed photo- 
graphic typesetting. This method for 
the composing of type characters with- 
out the use of metal is arousing great 
interest throughout the graphic arts. 
Its adoption would have a far-reaching 
effect on the printing industry because 
of elimination of the excessive weight 
of metal type with its accompanying 
problems of transportation and stor- 
age, and the fact that many operations 
now required in casting and handling 
would be dispensed with. 

Mr. Highton is the inventor of a 
method for setting type photographi- 
cally which appears to provide the rapid 
production necessary for use in modern 
printing. With this method the master 
type characters are mounted on the rim 
of a wheel. One character is photo- 
gtaphed with each revolution, while 
the wheel is revolving at high speed. 


Fears of warfare within the ranks 
of unionism in the graphic arts are 
indicated in the current issue of The 
Typographical Journal in which are 
reproductions of several letters ad- 
dressed to the Amalgamated Lith- 
ographers of America inviting that 
organization to affiliate with the In- 
ternational Typographical Union. 

In the official communication sent 
to the ALA, Don Hurd, the ITU sec- 
retary, stated that it was regrettable 
that the ALA deemed it necessary to 
obtain a charter from the CIO, and 
also that it was regrettable that “a 
jurisdictional controversy over the 
offset press should have been in ex- 
istence from 1913 to date, a period 
of some 33 years, without a satisfac- 
tory settlement being arranged.” The 
letter continues: 


CIO Might Cause Strife 


“It is now conceived that the in- 
jection of the CIO into the family 
of printing trades unions will result 
in unnecessary strife and involve the 
International Typographical Union 
far beyond its desire and contrary 
to its permanently established prin- 
ciples of tolerance and friendship. 
The International Typographical 
Union therefore takes this opportu- 
nity of offering to take the lead in 
establishing the proper kind of 
harmony and friendly codperation 
between unions in the printing in- 
dustry by suggesting that the Amal- 
gamated Lithographers, through its 
duly authorized representatives, con- 
fer with the executive council of the 
International Typographical Union 
for the purpose of devising mutually 
satisfactory ways and means of af- 
filiating with the International Ty- 
pographical Union.” 

In a supplementary statement, 
Woodruff Randolph, president of the 
ITU, said that the invitation of the 
ITU for affiliation was extended to 
the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America to protect its own interests, 
and that the official letter of the 
ITU as written by Secretary Hurd 
was presented personally by him as 
president, to President William J. 
Riehl at a meeting with the execu- 
tive council of the ALA. He reported 
that a discussion of the question of 
affiliation from all angles “received 
respectful attention but little en- 
thusiasm on the part of the execu- 
tive council of the Amalgamated 
Lithographers.” 

Employers in the industry dealing 
with both the AFL group of unions 
in the printing trades and also with 
the new CIO affiliate expressed fears 
that jurisdictional warfare will hit 
the printing industry in many sec- 
tions of the country. 
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Would you like a new car—or new tires for 
your old one? Would you like to have your wife 
start wearing stockings and stop talking about 
them? Want a new house? a new refrigerator? 
a lawnmower? or a thousand other things? 


Something has happened fo that postwar world 
of security and comfort toward which we all 
looked with such hope. That “something” is 
strikes. We are all victims of their paralysis of 
industry—labor, management, and the helpless 
bystanders. 


Who would try to start a new business now? 
One regulations-weary veteran reenlisted for 
three more years because he said he didn’t 
want fo get a job only to have to go on strike 
immediately. 


It’s a matter of record that strikers are ‘“‘win- 
ning.”’ Likewise, it is a matter of record that they 
are losing along with the rest of us—a lesson, 
unfortunately, that the “‘about-to-strike”’ work- 
ers are not learning. 


It will take the “‘winners”’ of the spectacular 
General Motors strike until early in 1948 to be 
as well off as they would have been if they had 
not struck and had worked steadily without any 
wage increase. In 1953 they will finally achieve 
being as well off as they would have been had 
they accepted the company’s offer of 1314 cents. 


These figures were pointed out by a Harvard 
professor, Sumner H. Slichter, in an article in 
Atlantic Monthly. He went on to say that the em- 
ployes of General Electric will need two and a 





STRIKE—AND WE’RE ALL OUT! 


Everybody Loses 











half years before they are as well off as they 
would have been had they accepted the com- 
pany’s compromise offer of 10 cents and 10 per 
cent. Similarly, employes of U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion will require two years for financial recovery 
from their refusal of a compromise offer. 


Whether the goods are available or not, these 
men and their families will have to postpone 
buying new cars, new clothes, new necessities, 


and new luxuries. 
They are strike winners. What about the losers? 


General Motors lost $36,100,000 in the first 
quarter of this year. During the same period last 
year they had a profit of $50,200,000. To the 
425,000 common stockholders (which means 
many of us, along with the “tycoons”’) this 
meant a loss of 87 cents a share, compared to 
the net profit of $1.09 a share in the same quar- 
ter last year. 


There was another loser, too—that fall guy, the 
taxpayer. Our Government lost millions that 
would have been paid as corporation tax. And 
we all know what the Government does when 
it can’t collect from companies—it can always 
push the citizen’s tax payment a little higher to 
make up for any loss. 


We all lose. Strikes don’t pay. 











Editor's Note: You are at liberty fo reprint this editorial in 
any form without credit. You are, in fact, urged to do so as 
a public service, and for the benefit of all, including the 
working men and women of America 
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Study the major advantages and disadvantages of the various types of salary 


and commission plans before you decide which one is best suited to your'needs 


@ TWO ARTICLES on methods of com- 
pensating printing salesmen were 
recently published in THE INLAND 
PRINTER—One in February on salary 
plans, and one in March on com- 
mission plans. Before making some 
suggestions that may help the printer 
decide what method may be best for 
him, let’s do a quick “recap” of the 
pros and cons of salary versus com- 
mission as presented in these previ- 
ous articles. 

Proponents of a salary plan be- 
lieve that the company has more 
control over the salesman—he will 
“work for the house” rather than 
himself. He will bring in the kind of 
business most profitable to the com- 
pany or best suited to its equipment. 
He will work to build future ac- 
counts rather than for a quick com- 
mission on temporary business. On 
a straight salary, the salesman will 
be free of worry over income and 
will be able to budget his own living 
expenses satisfactorily. 

Proponents of a commission plan 
believe that a salesman thus com- 
pensated has more incentive to pro- 
duce, because he is rewarded in di- 
rect ratio to the business he brings 
in. The salesman on salary, lacking 
this incentive, may be inclined to 
loaf. Payment by commission soon 
weeds out the weaklings. 

The chief objection to the salary 
plan seems to be lack of incentive; 
to the commission plan, lack of con- 
trol over the salesman and the kind 
of business he solicits. Some printers 
have overcome these weaknesses, to 
a certain extent at least, by modify- 
ing the straight salary or straight 
commission plan. 

To reward the salesman on salary 
in accordance with the business he 
brings in, the printer may readjust 
salaries at periodic intervals to keep 
them in line with volume produced, 
or pay a bonus above a basic salary 
for volume over a quota. To get a 
salesman on commission to bring in 
the right kind of business, a printer 
may base the commission upon profit 
on the job as well as upon volume. 
Thus it is to the financial advantage 
of the salesman as well as the house 
to sell at a good margin. 
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This is the third of 


three articles on methods of com- 
pensating printing salesmen. To 
get the most out of this one, re- _ 
view the other two: “Salary Plan 
for Compensation of Printing 
Salesmen Presents Case”-—— 
February, 1946; ‘‘Commission 
Compensation Plans for Printing 
Salesmen’’— March, 1946. 


Seven or eight years ago a study 
of methods of compensating print- 
ing salesmen was made by the Pol- 
icyholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York City, in cooperation 
with several graphic arts trade as- 
sociations. As was the case in THE 
INLAND PRINTER Survey, a great vari- 
ety of plans was reported. No hard 
and fast conclusions were drawn, 
but several interesting observations 
were made in the report. 


Salary-Plus Has Edge 

Among the 121 companies report- 
ing in the Metropolitan Life survey, 
the salary type of plan (straight 
salary or salary-plus) predominated 
over’ the commission type (straight 
commission or commission-plus) al- 
most two to one. Analysis of the fig- 
ures presented indicated that, for 
all-around effectiveness, the salary- 
plus type seemed to have a slight 
edge on other types, producing some- 
what better sales volume for the en- 
tire sales force, paying the highest 
earnings to salesman, but costing 
the company more than commission 
types although less expensive to it 
than the straight salary. 

An important factor to be consid- 
ered in choosing a plan is the net 
profit it will produce. Metropolitan 
Life learned that sales volume, cost, 
and salesmen’s earnings proved in- 
sufficient for showing clearly the 
relative value of each type of plan. 


Because this information was not 
collected, Metropolitan was unable 
to say definitely which is the best 
type of compensation. 

While selling techniques and prob- 
lems in other industries differ from 
those in printing, it is interesting to 
note what is happening outside the 
printing industry. In a survey of nine 
manufacturing industries (printing 
was not included) made recently by 
McClure, Hadden & Ortman, man- 
agement engineers in Chicago, it was 
found that there is a pronounced 
trend toward use of compensation 
plans combining a basic salary with 
performance incentive, providing a 
basis for close control over the sales- 
man’s activities as well as stimulat- 
ing effective performance. There is 
a decisive trend, this survey showed, 
away from the flat salary basis pro- 
viding control but no incentive, and 
a less decisive trend away from com- 
mission plans which are considered 
as providing incentive but not ade- 
quate control of selling efforts. 

The study brought out that, be- 
fore 1934, flat salary plans were used 
by 42 per cent of the companies re- 
porting; since then, by only 17 per 
cent. Commission plans dropped from 
33 per cent before 1934 to 27 per cent 
now. On the other hand salary-plus 
plans, used by only 25 per cent of 
the companies before 1934, are now 
employed by 56 per cent, or by more 
than twice as many companies. 

Trends in experiences and think- 
ing revealed in the study indicate 
that there will be a further decided 
increase in the number of companies 
paying a base salary to provide a 
stable income as well as an effective 
basis for complete control of the 
salesman’s personal efforts, plus a 
bonus based on profit and policy 
performance factors as well as mere 
volume of business brought in. 

In one of a series of booklets on 
the general subject of “Selecting and 
Training Postwar Sales Personnel,” 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment devotes space to the prob- 
lem of compensating salesmen. 

“There is a growing tendency,” 
says the booklet, which was pre- 
pared for the CED by the National 
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Society of Sales Training Executives, 
“to recognize that it is not enough 
to think solely of the influence the 
quantity and quality of the sales- 
man’s work has in determining the 
size of his pay check. The method 
by which he is paid needs to be 
planned the other way around. That 
is, he needs to have in it qualities 
which: first, attract the kind of 
salesmen the management wants; 
and, second, encourage them to ex- 
ert the largest quantity of their best 
quality of effort.” 


Guide to Selection 


The CED says it will be well to 
look at all proposed compensation 
policies in the light of their poten- 
tial influence—both desirable and 
undesirable—on salesmen, and on 
sales activities and results. As a basis 
for making such a check, a number 
of questions are suggested. Omitting 
those which apply only to the sale of 
consumer products, here are some a 
printer may use as a guide: 

What influence will the proposed 
method of pay have on the expen- 
sive turnover which plagues so many 
sales organizations? 

What will its influence be on the 
salesmen’s morale and enthusiasm 
—and on their willingness to accept 
guidance and training? 

Has it appealed to the calibre of 
men the sales manager wishes to 
attract? 

What’s going to be the effect of 
the compensation plan in the com- 
ing competition for sales manpower? 

Is there danger of its forcing sales- 
men to adopt “high pressure” meth- 
ods that skirt around the edges of 
dishonesty? 

Is it apt to encourage “cream- 
skimming”? 

Will it tempt salesmen to promise 
more than they can deliver? 

What has been the effect of sim- 
ilar plans on the good will and re- 
spect of the public (the printer’s 
customers) ? Will the salesmen have 
enough incentive to sell customer 
satisfaction along with the product 
or service? 

Does it give salesmen a really 
sound basis for a career and enable 
them to plan confidently for the 
future? 

Is there likelihood that the earn- 
ing opportunity may be either over- 


sold or undersold misleadingly when 
salesmen are being hired? 

Does it give salesmen a Special in- 
centive to develop new business? 


COMPENSATION — 
CHECK © LIST 


Check your present method of 
compensating printing salesmen, - 
or the one you are thinking of 
adopting, against these questions: 

What influence will the pro- 
posed method of pay have on the 
expensive turnover which plagues 
so many sales organizations? 

What will its influence be on 
the salesmen’s morale and enthu- 
siasm—and on their willingness 
to accept guidance and training? 

Has it appealed to the calibre 
of men the sales manager wishes 
to attract? 

What’s going to be the effect of 
the compensation plan during the 
coming competition for the sales 
manpower? 

Is there danger of its forcing 
salesmen to adopt “high pres- 
sure” methods that skirt the edge 
of dishonesty? 

Is it apt to lend encouragement 
to cream-skimming? 

Will it tempt salesmen to prom- 
ise more than they can deliver? 
What has been the effect of sim- 
ilar plans on the good will and 
respect of your customers? Will 
salesmen have enough incentive 
to sell customer satisfaction along 
with the product or service? 

Does it give salesmen a really 
sound basis for a career and en- 
able them to plan confidently for 
the future? 

Is there any likelihood that the 
earning opportunity may be either 
oversold or undersold when sales- 
men are hired? 

Does it give salesmen a special 
incentive for developing new 
business? 

Does it also provide for protect- 
ing and actively developing busi- 
ness from established customers? 

Does it encourage—or discour- 
age—the sort of customer service 
for which the company’s manage- 
ment stands? 

Does the compensation method 
give the management control of 
the salesmen’s activities—or does 
it cause salesmen to feel that it’s 
nobody’s business how or when 
they work, just so they bring in 
some orders? 
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Does it also provide for protecting 
and actively developing business from 
established customers? 

Does it encourage—or discourage 
—the sort of customer service for 
which the company’s management 
stands? 

Does the compensation plan give 
the management unquestioned con- 
trol of the salesmen’s activities—or 
does it cause salesmen to feel that 
it’s nobody’s business how or when 
they work, just as long as they keep 
bringing in some orders? 

This discussion of methods of com- 
pensating printing salesmen con- 
cludes with a word about the special 
problems of the very small printer— 
the one-man shop or the company 
with only one salesman, if any. Re- 
plies from printers to the question- 
naire on which this series of articles 
is based were of two types. Large 
and medium sized printers gave in- 
formation; the small printers sought 
information. 


Salesmen for Small Plant 

The problem of the small printer 
is not so much choosing the right 
type of compensation, as it is: How 
can he afford to employ a salesman 
at all? Asmall printer in Ohio states 
the problem humorously: 

“For quite some time we have had 
no salesmen. Years ago we tried one 
salesman on a commission basis, 20 
per cent on new customers and 10 per 
cent on all else. He nearly starved to 
death. Then we tried another one 
on a straight salary basis. We nearly 
starved to death.” 

“T could hire a salesman right now 
to solicit commercial work,” says the 
manager of a small plant in Wiscon- 
sin, “if I could find a man who could 
make himself a salary big enough 
(by any method of figuring) and at 
the same time make money for the 
plant also.” 

This man, who has been managing 
small plants for twenty-five years, 
has had unsatisfactory experiences 
with salesmen. “I have never hired a 
single man,” he says, “who I thought 
was worth the money we paid him, 
whether by the hour or on a per- 
centage basis. We could always have 
done the work in a better way, al- 
ways did do it better, and let the 
salesman go. None of the salesmen 
ever did a job that I was proud of. I 
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paid all of them what they asked, but 
in every instance it was too much 
for what they accomplished.” 
Unless a printer has or can han- 
dle a large enough volume to pay a 
salesman a living wage and still leave 
a profit for the house on the busi- 
ness the salesman brings in, he can’t 
afford to hire a full-time salesman. 
Selling will have to be handled by 
the owner, by one of the partners, 
or by a part-time man who earns 
the rest of his salary in production. 
For example, a successful New York 
City printer who now employs five 
full-time salesmen and does an an- 


nual gross well into six figures, 
started twenty-five years ago as a 
one-man shop. Later he “took off his 
apron” and went outside to sell new 
business. His next step was to put a 
shop man outside part time, but it 
was nine or ten years before his busi- 
ness was big enough to employ his 
first full-time salesman. 


Boosting Air Mail 


Five sheets of red, white, and blue 
airmail stickers are attached to a 
blotter sent out by Greer Printing 
Company, Duluth, Minnesota, with 
a headline reminder that airmail 


is the fastest way. The blotter is 
printed in brown and green. 

A schedule of arrival of airmail 
sent from Duluth to various points 
is boxed on the right. 

Copy says, in part: “Every letter 


_you send by airmail is a boost for 


Duluth’s post-war airport develop- 
ment, and plans are under way for 
several direct routes from our city.” 

This useful way of boosting air- 
mail could be applied to blotters to 
be sold to customers as well as to 
advertise the services of a printer, 
speedy mail being of importance in 
most businesses. 





V7, A oints Out _ of the 
Advantages of. Ss. uare Magazine 


e ‘THE SAME size as the Saturday Evening 
Post except that it is shorter,” Food Pre- 
view is a square magazine—1114 by 
1114 inches. This unusual format was 
discovered to be the answer to the big 
problem of carrying the 
reader right through the 
book from the first page 
to the last with editorial 
on every page, and edi- 
torial alongside every ad- 
vertisement. It took care 
of another problem—that 
of mechanical difficulties 
with advertising. 

The type of editorial 
material used presented 
its own hindrances. Food 
Preview articles are terse, 
concise, and factual— 
running perhaps half a 
column or full column. 
Many pictures aré used, 
some fairly large. The 
short articles aren’t as 
easily handled from a 
layout standpoint as are 
larger ones. 

In this particular in- 
stance, the square format 
was the answer. Russell 
L. Putman, the president 
of the Putman Publishing Company, 
Chicago, which issues the magazine, 
pointed out the advantages obtained by 
the unusual size: 

There is editorial on every page in 
the book from start to finish. 

There also is editorial alongside every 
advertisement. 

The book lies flat and gives maximum 
visibility to everything on every page. 
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Right: Some editorial matter appears on every page. 
Small advertiser gets break by not being buried on ' 
solid page consisting solely of display advertisements 


== ar vo vov PULVE 


FE — son Sete Save 


All standard sizes of advertisements 
are carried. The small advertiser gets an 
“even break” with the larger advertiser 
for small ads are carried throughout the 
book just the same as large ones. 


without a fold. Mr. Putman says his 
answer to that objection is always ‘“‘We 
don’t publish a magazine for filing pur- 
poses,” having evidence that it gets its 
real readership within the first four to 
six weeks after publication. 

The industrial paper has tested its 
format for reader response. For example, 
a small ‘‘squib” (perhaps a mention of 
some new piece of literature) will be 
buried far back in the book in what is 
normally called a poor position, but will 
out-pull everything else in the book when 
the subject matter is of high interest. 
This, Mr. Putman believes, is an indi- 
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Food Preview has all sizes of advertising 
up to and including spreads, which make 
a unique design and offer a unique op- 
portunity to the advertiser. 

Some readers—along with those who 
disliked the different size mainly because 
it is different—reported that they don’t 
like it because they can’t file their copies. 
The book goes into an average filing case 
by folding it, and will go in fairly well 


Left: Square format 
10-inch advertisement (ordinarily considered a ‘‘full- 
page’’) along with a column of the editorial matter 
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cation of the type ofreadership the square 
magazine gets—cover to cover. 

A magazine that is as wide as it is long 
is not the answer to the prayers of every 
editor and production man. But in the 
case of Food Preview, devoted to technical 
industrial subjects and advertisements in 
food manufacturing, aimed toward engi- 
neers, chemists, and executives in tha; 
field, the square form has proved itself. 
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The Fence That Qade Cattle Histery 


@ Banners, scrolls, shaded type, and 
lettering with flourishes embellish the 
colorful barbed wire advertisement re- 
produced above which appeared away 
back in 1877. Originally lithographed, 
while it is not on a par with present 
day color reproduction, it is a com- 
mendable piece of printing when one 
stops to consider that it was done 
almost seventy years ago. 

From the standpoint of advertising, 
present day designers of promotion 
material will have to concede that 
their predecessors of several genera- 
tions ago realized the “sales” value of 
color, and had a pretty good idea of 
how to use it. 

Barbed wire made history that was 
almost as colorful as the advertise- 
ment reproduced here. Born in Texas 
during Civil War days, out of a farm- 





er’s struggle to protect his orchard 
from wild cattle, barbed wire grew up 
the hard way, surmounting early fail- 
ures, lawsuits, and shootin’ irons. 

It seems that ordinary wooden fence 
had been no barrier to the rough, 
tough Texas Longhorn critters. So the 
farmer, by hand, laboriously sharp- 
ened small wire nails, inserted them 
in the strands of galvanized wire and 
strung it on wooden fence posts. Then 
he climbed a tree to await results. 

Results were quickly forthcoming. 
The steers eyed the new-fangled bar- 
rier momentarily, then backed off and 
charged. The fence held, the Long- 
horns retreated, the man fell out of 
the tree . . . and thus barbed wire was 
born. But it was short-lived, for a del- 
egation of neighboring cattle men, 
complete with six-shooters, called on 


the farmer to request demolition otf 
that cruel fence which hurt animals 
and tore their hides. The request was 
granted without any argument. 

In less hostile sections of the coun- 
try, however, other inventors were 
working on similar projects. In 1873, 
a design on display at a country fair 
in DeKalb, Illinois, attracted the at- 
tention of several men with vision in- 
cluding Joseph F. Glidden. Glidden 
foresaw the tremendous possibilities of 
the barbed wire fence, secured a pat- 
ent on a design of his own, and in 
1874 began the manufacture of the 
product depicted in use in the colorful 
advertising piece. 

Plates for the reproduction of the 
above illustration, as well as the in- 
teresting facts on the history of barbed 
wire, courtesy of Steelways magazine. * 
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By EDWARD N. TEALL 


The editor of this department 
welcomes proofreading questions 
to be answered in this column, 
but personal replies to queries 
cannot be made by mail 








WEBSTER VS. WEBSTER 

The “big” Webster, as you call it, 
divides pe’ri-od, var’i-ous. Why the 
difference? 

Honestly, I don’t know. The peo- 
ple who say vare-i-ous are likely to 
say pir-ri-od. The best pronuncia- 
tion used to be long-voweled in the 
first syllable: vay-, pee-. I wouldn’t 
undertake to say which is the bet- 
ter pronunciation, the long sound 
of the vowel or the obscure sound; 
but it does seem to me the 7 should 
be handled the same way in both 
these words, for division in script 
or print. 


PUZZLED 

I just heard a radio announcer say 
“Neither one of you are correct.” What 
does this boil down to: “one are,” or 
“you are”? 

A keen question! The spine of 
the sentence is “neither one is cor- 
rect.” The phrase “of you” is a de- 
tour. It is not a matter of legal or 
moral right or wrong, but in simple 
grammar the wording should be: 
“Neither one of you is correct.” And 
that is unwiggleawayfromable. 


LOOKING BACK 

In the May, 1945, issue, under the 
topical heading “Nearly New Semi- 
colon,” you approve of the use of a 
semicolon in the following: “Hay rake, 
mowing machine, sulkly plow, nearly 
new; hay tedder, lumber wagon... ” 
Would it not be better to put “nearly 
new” in parenthesis with coma outside? 
As you show it, the “nearly new” might 
refer to all the items that go before. 
If you do not agree with this conten- 
tion, how would you write the sentence 
if “nearly new” did refer to several of 
the items?—Melbourne, Australia. 

A good, fair criticism. It was 
written late in August; went to Chi- 
cago, and was forwarded to me, 
here in New Jersey. When the Proof- 
room fans will get it, who can say? 
Our whole-hearted affection for our 
friends Down Under will last for- 
ever. So— 

I really think the folks to whom 
the “ad” was addressed will get it 
clearly with the semicolon after 
“new,” but I must admit that the 
Suggested arrangement — “sulky 
plow (nearly new) ,” would make it 
absolutely surefire. If the “nearly 


new” had been intended to cover 
several items, it might have been 
done this way: “Mowing machine, 
sulky plow, hay tedder, all nearly 
new; also lumber wagon, used but 
in good condition, and hay rake.” 
Thanks for your interest, and good 
luck to you, Little Bourke Street! 


NEW WONDERS OF ENGLISH 

Recently I had my first sight of New 
York City. Was interested in the street 
signs, “Curb your dog.” Have just heard 
the same expression over the radio. 
Thought it meant, “Put a leash on your 
dog.” A friend laughs at me, says I 
am painfully simple-minded. I want to 
turn the laugh on him. So—please, 
what does it mean? 

You'll laugh when you learn. In 
English, as you know, almost any 
word has several senses. A leash is 
actually a curb on a dog, serving 
the same purpose—though not so 
painfully—as a curb bit on a horse. 
To curb your temper is one thing; 
to curb your dog, in good Manhat- 
tanese, another. I walk through 
Twelfth Street every day (crossing 
Sixth Avenue—beg poddon, Avenue 
of the Amurricas—twice a day); 
and I know by painful experience 
that many persons who walk their 
dogs fail to “curb” them in the 
sense of seeing that they are off 
the sidewalk, over the curb, when— 
Oh, well, you must have caught the 
idea by now. Old Bill Shakespeare 
would have loved that expression. 
They had dogs aplenty in his time, 
but street curbs were yet to come. 
Ain’t Englisn grand? 


KEEP HAPPY! 

In telling the kiddies fairy stories, 
should I say “They lived happy ever 
after,” or “happily”? 

To live happy is to be happy 
while living; to live happily is to 
live in a happy way. Either form is 
grammatically correct, but the ad- 
verb is more commonly used in this 
expression. Remember the Shake- 
speare line, frequently used on our 
Christmas cards: sometimes “God 
rest you, merry gentlemen,” and 
sometimes “God rest you merry, 
gentlemen”? “Rest,” as I under- 
stand it, is equivalent to “keep.” 


DIVISION 

Is there an difference, in respect of 
syllable division, between servant and 
service? 

The big (Merriam) Webster gives 
ser-vant, serv-ice. I don’t know why, 
but so they do. The separation in 
pronunciation is alike in both 
words, with ser as the first syllable, 
and the v going into the second 
syllable. Pronunciation used to be 
the guiding principle, in American 
usage, but it’s not so simple and 
easy now. (On looking up the two 
words in the dictionary, to make 
sure, I find the above divisions to 
be given correctly—but servant, as 
verb (an obsolete use), is serv-ant. 
And that just simply has me 
stopped! 


SILLY HYPHENING 

This is something that has always 
bothered me—perhaps you have cov- 
ered it in your department when I 
wasn’t looking. It may be technically 
correct, but it’s very confusing to eye 
and mind to see “wage rise-price rise.” 
Are any of these alternatives correct 
or much better: wage-rise, price-rise; 
wage-rise-price-rise; and wage rise, 
price rise; wage rise price rise; wage- 
rise price rise? 

Almost any alternative is prefer- 
able to the original, appearing in 
this sentence from an editorial in a 
highbrow-radical New York news- 
paper: “The steel industry has been 
fighting for the wage rise-price rise 
inflation formula.” As a matter 
merely of print style, this is simply 
abominable. It gives you first the 
idea of “wage”; then, “rise-price” 
(which means absolutely nothing) ; 
then, “rise.”’ You give the type your 
faith—only to emerge with a sense 
of complete betrayal. This is that 
old “New York-New London train” 
again; it is Red English, lawless 
and happy in disturbing every- 
body’s mental equilibrium. It would 
have been vastly better to have 
dodged the difficulty by using a 
phrase: “for a price rise to go with 
[or compensate for or to balance] 
the rise in wages.” Remember al- 
ways, there is a great difference— 
a yawning gulf—between fussiness, 
exaggerated formality, pedantic rul- 
ishness, and a regard for careful 
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expression. In situations like that 
here presented, we encounter the 
meanest kind of affectation, the 
false pretense of learning, a sSell- 
you-out-for-a-hyphen baseness of 
spirit masquerading as stylish su- 
periority. Phooey! Proofroom is for- 
ever and unalterably opposed to 
such false pretenses of Higher Edu- 
cation. Thanks for a fine query. 


BETWEEN THREE? 

Is it correct to use “between” when 
speaking of more than two persons or 
things? We used to say “between you 
and me and the lamppost.” 

When I was a kid in grammar 
school, my old-maid teacher, who 
had a rule for everything, taught 
us to say “among” when more than 
two persons or things were men- 
tioned; to say “between” for more 
than two was for her an act of utter 
immorality. The “Big” Webster says 
the “tween” is akin to “twain,” and 
means “two.” Thus in literal sense 
the word is restricted in use. The 
English language has the strength 
of elasticity, however, and many 
examples of “between” applying to 
more than two can be found in our 
best writings; as the Big Webster 
says, “it brings them severally and 
individually into the relation ex- 
pressed.” Example given: “A treaty 
between three powers.” It notes, 
further, that “among always im- 
plies more than two objects.” It is 
not grammatically wicked to say 
“between three,” but it is utterly 
wrong to say “among two.” 

Incidentally, here’s a funny one 
from the Good Book (II Chron. 
xxiii, 16): “And Jehoiada made a 
covenant between him, and be- 
tween all the people, and between 
their king .. .” 


MAKING AN INDEX? 

Alphabeting (or alphabetizing, if that 
is the proper word) in an index bothers 
me. What doI do with “New York” and 
“Newark”? 

In many reference books you will 
find “New York” coming in a long 
way ahead of “Newark,” and J sim- 
ply do not see why. The highbrow 
argument is that all “New” entries 
should come first: “New Ark,” “New 
Berne,” “New York” ahead of “New- 
ark,” “Newcastle,” et cetera. In dic- 
tionaries, where honesty of refer- 
ence comes first, you will find the 
words entered according to straight 
alphabetation (you will note that I 
do NOT say “alphabetization”) ; 
and I, for one, think that is the 
way to enter them for ready refer- 
ence by the plain people. I sure do 
think “Newark” belongs ahead of 
“New York.” So does the “ordinary” 
person. That’s the way he looks for 
his words. 
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JOHN SMITH THE YOUNGER 

Several times in setting type for wed- 
ding announcements, et cetera, we have 
come across :. name such as MR. JOHN 
SMITH JR. There seems to be some 
doubt whether there should be a comma 
between the name and the abbreviation 


f 13a Lutz 
Answers to the following list of questions 
have appeared in the pages of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER and other sources of in- 
formation to printers at various times. How 
retentive is your memory? How many of 


these questions can you answer without 
turning to the answers on page 76? 


1. What is the best way to tell in ad- 
vance that an applicant for a com- 
positor’s apprenticeship will be able 
to make good? 

a. See if printing “runs in the 
family.” 

b. Try him out for six months. 

c. Give him applied aptitude tests. 

d. Get a trade school graduate. 

. How can titanium dioxide help you 

with printing production problems? 

a. Tones up type metal. 

b. Helps eliminate show-through in 
the paper. 

c. Gives less offset when mixed 
with ink. 

d. Makes offset press fountain etch 
better. 

. More printing plants are in operation 
in New York City than in Chicago— 
and Chicago has more printing em- 
ployes than New York City. True or 
false? 

. Typography of ads in the Saturday 
Evening Post are settling down to the 
new sans serif type faces. True or 
false? 

. How would you line up these three 
processes as to degree of visibility of 
halftone screen: gravure, letterpress, 
photogelatin. Which process varies 
most in size of screen? 

. What two kinds of mechanical half- 
tone makeready overlays are in use 
today? 

. Speaking of fast growth, letterpress 
advanced from 310 million to 515 
million from 1914 to 1939. That’s 205 
million! Offset-lithography in 1914 
was worth a comparatively small 39 
million, but what is value of offset 
today (on 1939 figures) ? 

a. 60 million c. 100 million 
b. 75 million d. 154 million 

. What’s this new “pressureless” print- 
ing we have been reading about these 
days in the IP? 

. What’s the one big item that puzzles 
printers when they speculate on the 
new typephotocomposing machines of 
the future? 


By R. Randolph Karch 


of “Junior.” We would appreciate your 
comment.—Alberta, Canada. 

You will notice that in the head- 
ing of this item, “John Smith the 
Younger,” no comma is used. The 
name, so written, is precisely equiv- 
alent to “the younger John Smith.” 
To some persons the change from 
the natural order of words seems to 
call for use of a comma, while to 
others the same fact serves as justi- 
fication for omission of the comma. 
To me, it seems to work out like 
this: “Jr.” is not a part of the name, 
but written or printed without the 
comma, it looks as if it were, so I, 
for one, very much prefer to use 
the comma. There’s no “rule” of 
grammar covering this matter. The 
printer is free to follow his own 
preference in his own work, but in 
printing for someone else he should 
follow the customer’s preference, of 
course. It is always “good business” 
to ask the customer, in advance, 
what his preferences are. 


FUN AND FURY 

We've had quite a bit of fun in our 
proofroom over the hyphen in “Blue 
Rhine-Black Forest,” which one of the 
readers found in a travel book. He cop- 
ied down “Rhine-Black,” and passed 
it around on the card, asking if it was 
all right. A couple of the readers lost 
their tempers; the others were puzzled 
or amused. 

This is one of those “fussy” com- 
pounds. I suppose the full expres- 


sion was something like “a Blue 
Rhine-Black Forest journey.” So 
written or printed, it leaves “Blue” 


and “Forest” floating in space. 
With the four words all hooked up, 
“Blue-Rhine-Black-Forest,” it still 
“looks funny”—but better (it seems 
to me) than “a Blue Rhine Black 
Forest journey.” One more possibil- 
ity that comes to mind is “a Blue- 
Rhine Black-Forest journey.” There 
are many similar compounds in 
common print, as “the New York- 
New London express.” A clear case, 
I should say, of “Roll your own.” 


IT'S FOOLISH TO BE FUSSY! 

As a freshman proofreader, I write to 
ask you if all proofreaders are as fussy 
as they seem to me. 

Proofreaders are people. Some 
proofreaders are fussy, and some 
are not. It is true that proofread- 
ing is fussy work, in the sense that 
it is critical, not creative, and the 
steady search for error tends to 
foster faultfinding. To match that 
tendency, it is also true that the 
aim is constructive; the proofreader 
seeks for errors so that he may 
mark them for correction. The 
proofreader has a real contribution 
to make to the perfection of print. 
Perhaps the net result is wholesome 
or otherwise as readers emphasize 
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one phase or another, either detec- 
- tion or correction. A fussy, picky 
proofreader is a tiresome person, 
a sweet-minded “corrector of the 
press” owns a mindful of valu- 
able information and interesting 
“slants.” It is not good to be exag- 
geratedly introspective, but it is 
profitable to give thought to these 
matters—if you think straight and 
(to use alliteration’s artful aid) 
convert conviction into constructive 
conduct. It’s foolish to be fussy— 
in the proofroom as anywhere else. 


CAPITAL OF RESPECT 

Should “President” be cap or 1. c.? 

This is my old “capital of re- 
spect.” President of the U.S.A., al- 
ways uppercase. President of a club, 
according to whether it’s your club 
or just a club. Style should be uni- 
form: either free or tightwad with 
caps. Shoot, if you must, this old 
gray head. 


OPERATOR AS EDITOR 

“One of those who was present... 
was the general’s wife.” That is the way 
the copy came to me, an operator. I 
changed the first “was” to “were,” but 
the proofreader changed it back to 
“was.” Who was right? 

On the merits of the question as 
a point in grammar, you were ab- 
so-tively and pos-o-lutely right. 
“One was the general’s wife.” One 
of whom? “One of those who were 
present.” Whether you “had a 


right” to make a change from copy 
depends entirely on the rules and 
practice of the shop. “Those who 
was present” cannot be defended. 
Anyone care to make a try? 


wNO. 31 IN A 


Many of the best designed printed 
pieces produced in New York City, in- 
cluding the current striking series of 
meeting notice brochures mailed out by 
the New York Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, bear the trademark “Layout 
by Felten.” 

These three words sum up Charles J. 
Felten’s outstanding career of twenty- 
five years in the printing industry, a 
career which will reach a graphic cli- 
max this year with the publication of 
his book “Layout.” He addressed the 
April meeting of the New York Club on 
the subject, showing 150 slides of illus- 
trations which will appear in the book. 

No proponent of “art for art’s sake,” 
although he has studied art and dab- 
bled at cartooning for a while, Charlie 
approaches layout and design from the 
practical printing angle, for he is a 
printer as well as an artist. He can set 
type as well as specify it. Starting with 
Browne & Felten in his native Staten 
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Grammar Furnishes Building Code 
For Simplicity in Construction of 


@ THIs Is my day to perpetrate a 
pun, so let’s use it as a starter, and 
be done with it. Here goes: In writ- 
ing, try to make your sentences as 
clear as those of a court. Do that, 
and your words will click, your ideas 
will stick. “Thirty days,” says the 
judge, and you know he isn’t saying 
“Come on out and have one on me.” 
The classic example, to my mind, of 
words failing to do their work is 
the telegram by which the business 
man thought he was turning an of- 
fer down by saying “No. Price too 
high.” Unpunctuated, and all in 
caps, the message seemed to the re- 
ceiver to say “No price too high,” 
implying acceptance of the offer 
without argument as to terms. 
Forgive me if I seem to overelab- 
orate, but let me say that, even in 
telegraph style, the message could 
have been made unmistakably 
clear. That business man could 
have said “Nothing doing price too 
high,” or simply “Price too high.” 
It is really not a waste of time 
and space to go into this matter at 
some length, because it brings out, 
simply but vividly, the use and 
value of punctuation in making 
clear the interrelationships of the 
words in a sentence. In ordinary 
writing, a comma after “no” in the 
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Oherkes Z Felten 


Island, he has worked as a compositor, 
composing room foreman, and as the di- 
rector of typography, layout, and design 
in a number of New York printing and 
typesetting firms. 

In 1939 he left his own company, 
Kennedy & Felten, when Public Printer 
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Good Sentences * 44 Eduard N.Teall 


original grouping of words would 
have established the break between 
the negative and the following ex- 
planatory phrase. A period would be 
still better, and a dash or semicolon 
would have done the work. In a 
message transmitted by wire it is 
customary to use the word “stop” 
in place of a period, but of course 
it takes only a few “stops” to make 
a substantial increase in the cost. 
(But a dollar’s worth of “stops” 
might prevent a misunderstanding 
that would eat up a day’s or a 
week’s profits—or more.) 

Consider, please, the subjoined 
sentence, submitted (in quotation) 
by a friend of Proofroom’s as an ex- 
ample of complicated construction: 

So extensive a literature has grown 
up round the subject of intracranial 
tumors within the past twenty years, 
and so many and important additions 
to our knowledge of them have been 
made within this period, that a com- 
prehensive review of the subject is not 
easily possible within the limits of this 
article; indeed the attempt to deal 
evenly with all its aspects could end in 
no more than a bald catalogue of new 
facts and fresh hypotheses. 

“In the last clause here,” says our 
friend, “I looked a long time to find 
the antecedent of ‘its’ (aspects 
could end, et cetera), and finally 
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A. E. Giegengack called him to Wash- 
ington as consultant in the design and 
the production of printing for the U.S. 
Housing Authority. Three years later he 
returned to New York City to supervise 
production of all printing for overseas 
distribution by the Office of War In- 
formation, including the magazine Vic- 
tory. This spring he joined the creative 
staff of Kurt H. Volk, Incorporated, ad- 
vertising typographer of New York City. 

Numerous specimens of his work have 
been reproduced in THE INLAND PRINTER 
in the past fifteen years. In his scrap- 
book Charlie still has a photostat of the 
first check he received from this pub- 
lication in payment for an article which 
was published in 1930. 

Charlie, married and the father of 
four children, is still on the sunny side 
of 50, and the printing industry can ex- 
pect to hear a great deal more from 
him during his second quarter century 
of sharing his knowledge. 
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decided on ‘subject.’ Incidentally, I 
don’t think the ‘bald’ play on words 
was intended. This is a serious Eng- 
lish medical volume.” 

The pun—a mighty thin one, if it 
is one at all: “cranium”’ plus “bald” 
—is probably unintended, and cer- 
tainly unworthy of attention. 

The sentence itself is a walloping 
whopperoosko. It is, in fact, several 
sentences. It states that an exten- 
sive literature has grown up. It 
names the subject of that litera- 
ture. It announces the time during 
which that literature has devel- 
oped. It remarks that numerous 
additions have been made to knowl- 
edge of the subject. It notes that 
these additions have been impor- 
tant. It explains that space for ade- 
quate treatment is not available, 
and, finally, that in the space that 
is available no more than a mere 
catalogue could be given. 

Here we have material for seven 
sentences, each carrying an idea. 
To rewrite it in seven sentences 
would make a too staccato style. 
But read it again, please, and then 
try it this way—in three sentences: 

Within the past twenty years an ex- 
tensive literature has grown up around 
the subject of intracranial tumors. 
Within this period, so many important 
additions to our knowledge of them 
have been made that it is impossible to 
give them all adequate treatment in a 
single article like this. Any attempt to 
do so would lead only to a bare assem- 
blage of some new facts and of some 
fresh hypotheses. 

Not perfect—but more simple and 
more clear, says I; easier to “get,” 
and therefore much more effective. 
Right—? 

* * co 

Now, let’s quit trying to be polite; 
let’s speak up, and say what we 
honestly think. This long, compli- 
cated sentence is a good example of 
the educated fogginess that makes 
it hard for plain folks to be patient 
with high education. Yes, I do un- 
derstand that it is hard to express 
an elaborate philosophy in simple 
language; but if philosophy is to 
benefit the multitudes, it must be 

reduced to a reasonable approxima- 
tion to their familiar speech forms. 
No, I do not mean to say the phi- 
losopher must express himself in the 
manner of the ditch-digger; but I 
do mean that he should express 
himself in straightforward, com- 
prehensible style. He need not write 
in the staccato manner of a sensa- 
tional, rabble-rousing editorial—of 
course, he should not; but he should 
write somewhat in the same style 
as God gives the sunshine and the 
rain. Why, my sweet cocker pup can 
tell me what she thinks more 
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clearly than some of these univer- 
sity professors do it. 

Don’t try to crowd me back into 
a corner, get me “fighting on the 
ropes.” Don’t misrepresent what I 
say. I am not saying bad English is 
the best English. I am saying that 
highbrow English is all too likely to 
be better at hiding thought than at 
expressing it. 

* * * 

What then—shall we throw away 
the grammar books? Certainly not 
—hbecause a knowledge of grammar 
is the foundation of good expres- 
sion. I do not mean that it is neces- 
sary to be able to defend any chal- 
lenged wording with citation of a 
“rule” from the textbook. I mean, 
it is good to have gone through the 
textbooks, with plugging, even plod- 
ding patience; to have practiced 
tearing sentences down and re- 
building them, until a habit of good 
expression has been acquired. 

The shortstop who handles a hot 
liner or grounder without a split 
second’s pause may work partly on 
baseball instinct, but his instan- 
taneous action is interest received 
on many hours of hard drill. Ty 
Cobb studied the fine points of 
hitting and base-running. 

Writing which has an overload 
of grammar-book consciousness is 
heavy. The writer must first have 
something to say; then, a real un- 
selfconscious knowledge of gram- 
mar will help him to say it better; 
but too much regard for formal 
grammar will dull the edge of his 
thought. 

In striking a balance, judgment 
must be used. Most writers, I think, 
find it good to go ahead in free- 
and-easy fashion with a first draft 
and then reconstruct here and 
there, rebuilding the clumsier sen- 
tences. This self-revision can, of 
course, like any other good thing, 
be overdone. I have heard it said 
that the great editor Charles A. 
Dana’s best articles were those that 
went into the page without his see- 
ing a proof of them; that if he had 
a chance to revise the article, he 
was in danger of “polishing the life 
out of it.” Going too far in either 
direction is bad. Good judgment is 
a treasure for writer, editor, or 


proofreader. 
Finally, brethren: These two 
things, (1) mastery of grammar 


and (2) skill in construction of sen- 
tences, are “worth money” to the 
business executive. They may not 
measure but they sure do mark the 
difference between the sandlotter 
and the major leaguer. As the fel- 
lows who write letters to the editor 
like to say, THINK IT OVER! 
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HOWARD N. KING IS A “’KING”’ 
AMONGST TODAY’S DESIGNERS 


x Associated with the Maple Press of York, 





Pennsylvania, Howard N. King ranks among the 
foremost of today’s printing designers. One- 
color reproductions of his work, of course, do 
not do justice to the array of attractive colors 


and stocks in the original printed pieces. Mr. 





King is particularly capable of achieving fresh- 


ness and modernism in his designs . . . but he 






also handles traditional techniques very well. 
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London School of Printing Stresses 
Importance of Accident Prevention 


@ Wits the return of civilian pur- 
suits, the London School of Print- 
ing, London, England, has issued a 
special number of its L-S-P Record 
devoted to the prevention of acci- 
dents in the printing industry spe- 
cifically, and to the whole subject 
as applied to other industries. The 
Right Honorable Lord Llewellin, 
C.B.E., M.C., T.D., president of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Accidents, commended the print- 
ing school for bringing so promi- 
nently “to the notice of the students 
the vital question of accident and 
fire prevention.” 

In view of the tragic LaSalle Hotel 
fire in Chicago in June, in which 61 
or more persons were killed, the 
similarity of description of a factory 
in England and the main lobby of 
the hotel in Chicago in construc- 
tion is interesting, and indicates 
how interior ‘of fireproof buildings 
should NOT be constructed. 

An illustration in the publication 
showed a model of a steel-framed 
factory building in which wood had 
been lavishly used to line the walls 
and ¢ééilings with the result that 


when the fire broke out, within six 
minutes forty-nine persons of the 
ninety in the building lost their 
lives in what had become a raging 
furnace. Similarly, wood-lined walls 
afire in Hotel LaSalle developed a 
heat of 1400 degrees, so the experts 
who investigated declared. 

Here are the factors which facili- 
tated the rapid spread of the flames 
through the factory building: wooden 
linings to walls; stairways and ele- 
vator shaft had no fireproof mate- 
rial; steel framework was covered 
entirely with wood; and except on 
ground floor and basement, where 
there were offices and storerooms, 
there were no partitions on any of 
the other floors.” 

Two stairways provided a means 
of exit, and normally the building 
could be cleared in three minutes, 
but when the fire broke out in the 
factory, the building became a rag- 
ing furnace. 

The cutting of paper and card is 
said by the deputy superintending 
inspector of factories in London to 
be the most frequent cause of acci- 
dent. Precautionary advice is that a 
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fixed guard be attached “to prevent 
the dangerous part of the machine 
from coming into motion, and alter- 
nately, whenever the dangerous 
part of the machine can come into 
motion, then the guard is locked in 
a safety position.” 

Pages are devoted in the publica- 
tion to advice on accident preven- 
tion in operating platen printing 
presses, cutting and creasing ma- 
chines, in-running rollers, oscillat- 
ing devices, specialty machines, and 
the general risks that apply to all 
factories such as intakes of gears on 
all machines. Among those named 
are inking-roller gears, damping- 
roller gears, the cylinder and rack- 
gears, the chain drives and their 
sprockets for delivery or feed; re- 
volving shafting or spindles; belt 
drives to various machines, includ- 
ing the pulley and belt intakes, and 
the couplings and clutches of the 
various machines. 

“All of these are best protected by 
static fixed guards securely fixed so 
that they cannot be moved out of 
position without the use of tools,” is 
the comment of the inspector. 

Concluding his analysis of the 
printing industry, R. Bramley-Har- 
per, His Majesty’s deputy superin- 
tending inspector of factories, said: 

“T think it well to stress that with 
expansion made in the printing in- 
dustry, which is likely to happen 
very quickly now, it is important 


Japanese typesetters for Command Report do not 
know English, so the official publication of the Fifth 
Air Force, now stationed in Tokyo, is set by hand, 
letter by letter, from copy. Typos are few, notwith- 
standing. The paper is printed at the Dai-Nippon 
Printing Company, Tokyo. 

Business manager of the paper is First Lieutenant 
Richard C. Landsman, son of Lawrence Landsman, 
vice-president of the Guide Print- 
ing Company—Kalkhoff Press in 
New York City. Although not a 
journalist (he wasa radio announc- 
er and an actor) Richard writes 
some of the stories that are used 
in Command Report. 

Lieutenant Landsman gradu- 
ated as a radar operator from 
Langley Field, Virginia. His first 
Overseas base was Manila, later 
Ieshima (where Ernie Pyle is 
buried). He was part of the crew 
of a B-24 night fighter which pa- 
trolled the skies alone at night, 
seeking out Japanese shipping 
with the aid of radar. 


LT. RICHARD C. LANDSMAN 
Business Manager 
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that the workers be trained to oper- 
ate their machines in a safe way. 

“This involves knowledge of the 
risks, and it is the duty, in my view, 
of the employer to make quite cer- 
tain not only that the worker can 
look after the machine efficiently 
from the production point of view, 
but that he understands how he can 
be hurt, and the malpractices which 
lead to the risks being taken. 

“Each employer should, therefore, 
have the knowledge himself, and so 
ask his foremen and overseers to be 
similarly equipped. 

“No worker should be asked to 
work on a machine until he has been 
fully instructed in the dangers of it, 
and always this involves much more 
than merely an injunction to keep 
your hands out of a particular place; 
it includes a full explanation of the 
functions of the machine. 

“If we are to prevent accidents in 
the trade, then every factory should 
have someone whose duty it is to 
supervise this work. 

“Much more attention will have 
to be given to these things than has 
been given in the past if we are to 
reduce the accident rate. 

“T believe it can be reduced by a 
mere enforcement of the legal obli- 
gations of employers, but the train- 
ing of operatives is an integral part 
of the accident prevention which 
must be undertaken seriously.” 

Several illustrations, among the 
many which appear in the book, are 
designed to instruct printers in the 
right and wrong ways of handling 
machinery. One of the remarks fea- 
tured follows: 

“Nearly three-quarters of factory 
accidents happen when people are 
handling goods; when they fall; 
when things fall on them; or are 
stepped on; or when they misuse 
hand tools. This means that nearly 
three-quarters of factory accidents 
can be avoided by personal care.” 


“What's a Giant Slug? a 


asks Edwin H. Stuart, of Pittsburgh, 
whose method for the storage of giant 
QUADS was described on page 80, 
May issue, under the “slug” headline. 

We know a slug from a quad, of 
course. Passing blithely through sev- 
eral hands, the error was caught too 
late to be remedied. 

Mr. Stuart has forgiven us for the 
headline which called his giant quads 
“giant slugs.” We trust that our other 
readers will endorse his sentiment. 


GPO Starts Expansion Program By 
Acquiring Fourteen Branch Plants 


@ BrRancH printing plants in four- 
teen cities outside of Washington, 
D. C., were to be taken over and 
operated by the Government Print- 
ing Office on July 1, by reason of a 
transfer of the property through 
governmental channels. 

In the official press release the 
plants are referred to as “duplicat- 
ing plants” but the final two para- 
graphs mention that A. E. Giegen- 
gack, Public Printer of the United 





A. E. GIEGENGACK 


States, in an address given before 
a recent executive meeting of the 
Graphic Arts Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives in Chicago, stated that “the 
cooperation which the Government 
receives from the industry in the 
next six months and the assurances 
that such codperation would con- 
tinue” would be controlling factors 
in the recommendation which he 
(Mr. Giegengack) would make on 
the urgent request from the PIA 
(Printing Industry of America) that 
Government field printing activities 
be drastically curtailed. 


Fourteen Branch Plants 


Mr. Giegengack’s advice to the 
commercial printers of the country 
was that “if they really desired to 
support PIA in its recommendation 
that the Government printing ac- 
tivities be curtailed they must dem- 
onstrate that surplus Government 
printing can be handled satisfac- 
torily by the commercial printers.” 

The branch printing plants taken 
over by the GPO are now located in 
Boston, in New York City, Philadel- 


phia, Atlanta, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Fort Worth, Dallas, Kan- 
sas City, Denver, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and in Seattle. Another 
branch is in Washington, D. C. 
Until the transfer was made, they 
were termed the “duplicating and 
distribution branch of the Procure- 
ment Division, the Treasury Depart- 
ment.” The Official document by 
which the GPO took over all the 
responsibility for the operation of 
the “duplication and distribution 
plants” was dated May 27, 1946. As 
the operator of these plants, the 
GPO will continue the present serv- 
ices to agencies which heretofore 
have been recipients of service, and 
will extend the same opportunities 
to “other Federal agencies which 
may desire to avail themselves of 
these duplicating and distribution 
services in the cities named.” 


GPO Policy Announced 


Before proceeding with the in- 
stallation of extensive additional 
facilities, or the expansion of their 
present facilities, “Federal depart- 
ments and agencies with offices in 
the above localities are directed by 
the transfer order to determine 
whether satisfactory and timely 
service can be secured from these 
plants under Government Printing 
Office supervision.” 

Mr. Giegengack discussed the sub- 
ject recently with the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He committed the GPO 
to the following policies: 

“We would guarantee to give the 
customer agencies the best possible 
service. 

“We would make certain that 
there was in each plant a man who 
was thoroughly familiar with print- 
ing procedures. He would be in a 
position to determine, with respect 
to each job that’s given to him, 
whether the job should be done on 
equipment in the plant; whether 
it was a job which should be pur- 
chased from commercial printers 
in that locality; and if purchased 
from commercial printers in that 
locality, he would be required to be 
thoroughly versed in methods to 
follow in procuring the job. 

“These determinations would be 
made with the departmental needs 
in mind, of course, and all pointed 
to our sole purpose which would be 
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to get a job to the ordering agency 
by the time it was needed, and at 
the lowest possible cost. 

“We will, of course, survey the 
equipment and, after we have de- 
termined the work load, will elimi- 
nate or add to the equipment as the 
alterations are demanded by the 
volume and the type of work.” 


Official Press Release 

The official press release contains 
additional statements as follows: 

“Printing Industry of America 
recommended the survey which led 
to the transfer of these facilities to 
the Government Printing Office. 

“The Public Printer recapitulated 
the purpose of the survey as being 
twofold: 

“1. To release to the industry the 
printing equipment which the sur- 
vey might indicate as being surplus. 

“2. To place with the commercial 
plants much of the printing now 
manufactured in the Government 
field plants. 

“The Public Printer has pointed 
out that he is deeply concerned as 
to the recommendations that will 
follow the completion of the survey. 
He pointed out that on one hand he 
has the request of the Printing In- 
dustry of America that Government 
field plants be closed, and on the 
other, equally urgent demands from 
various departments and agencies 
for printing he cannot now place 
with commercial printers.” 


States Reasons for Move 

An item in the house magazine of 
Printing Industries of Philadelphia, 
Incorporated, (new name of the em- 
ploying printers of that city) has 
appeared under the headline: “A 
Warning From the Public Printer.” 
Reference was made to Giegengack’s 
speech at a meeting of the Graphic 
Arts Trade Association Executives in 
Chicago earlier this summer. One of 
the statements made in the article 
is as follows: 

“Pointing out the non-expansion 
position taken by the Government 
Printing Office during the war pe- 
riod in order to distribute overflow 
work amounting to many millions 
of dollars to commercial printers to 
make up for the commercial volume 
lost, Mr.Giegengack emphasized the 
present difficulty being faced by the 
GPO in getting printers to accept 
Government printing jobs because 
they are now filled up with local 
printing orders. Mr. Giegengack has 
willingly admitted that commercial 
printers were most codperative dur- 
ing the war period, but now that the 
war is over, printers are refusing to 
take on the work when the need for 
it is just as great.” 
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BIFT-LOAN BILL ,” The tmage of His Grandfather | 2-WEEK TRUCE 








PASSES SENATE, —— 
GOES TO HOUSE | 


BY PHILIP DODD | 
( Rirage Intense Pree weve . 

Washingtoa, D. C.. May 10— | 
The senate today approved and 
Ben’ 10 an umcertain fate in .he | 
house the resolutioe approving ' 
the propose¢ 175 bullon dollar 
wit-loan to Great Bruin Ths: 
action came on the l@th day of 
the debate which started April 
15. 

The vote was 46 to 34 Seven 
tees Repedlicams joined 26 ad- 
mainistratiun Democrats to pul 
over the nancial deal. Opposing 
were 18 Republicans, 15 Demo 
crats, and i Progresuve 

‘The house banking and cut- 
Teny committee has tentatively 
nheduled is opemng hearing 
on the gift-loan for Tuesday 
Demands bive been made that 
the committee summon Leo T 
Crowley, Bernard M Baruch, 
and Jesse Jones as witnesses 

Jones, the nation’s biggest and 
most successful lender when be 
was chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tom Pinance corporation, has 
denounced the gift-loan as a also are opposed. 
danger to America's future 








noms saminetratos. and Barech ments offered by Senators El- 
: lender (D. La). Johmeca (D.. a mew contract for the settle. 
Today's senate action followed Colo.). Johnston (DS C), and ment of the strike and report 
Crowley, former foregn eco. three houss of debate on amend. Langer (R, N D). 


WILL END COAL 
STRIKE MONDAY 


BY CHESLY MANLY 
1 OC Rarage Trane Prem service 

Washington, D. C.. May 10— 
The 40 day coal strike, most d:s- 
astrous im the nations history 
will end Monday morning under 
a two week truce proposed this 
afternoon by Jona L Lewis 
president of the AFL United 
Mime workers, and accepted to- 
fught by the coal cperators 
Regonamng commutiee 

A permanent settlement be- 
fore the expiration of the truce 
is comfidemly expected by gov- 
eramemt officials and other par 
trieipants im the negotiations 

The White House announce?¢ 
that Lewis and Charles O'Ne::: 
representing the soft coal opera- 
tors, reached an agreement cz 
the ~ principle ~ of a health and 
welfare fund for Lewis’ 400,000 
miners at a 30 minete cocference 
with Preadent Truman this 
afternoon. 

The President told Lewis and 
O'Neill be expecied them to ngn 





back to bim by Wednesday 








Page 1 of first radio facsimile edition of Chicago Daily Tribune, broadcast through FM station WGNB 
to the home of editor and publisher Colonel Robert R. McCormick, 29 miles from the Tribune tower 


Chicago Tribune Radio Facsimile Makes Debut 


ON May 11, 1946, the Chicago Trib- 
une added another chapter to its 
colorful history when it broadcast 
the first edition of its radio facsim- 
ile from FM station WGNB to the 
home of Colonel Robert R. McCor- 
mick, approximately 29 miles from 
the Tribune tower. 

Transmission and printing on a 
recorder of the first facsimile edi- 
tion consisting of four pages four 
columns wide and 7% inches deep 
required 28 minutes. New techniques 
and equipment soon to be available 
will triple the transmission speed. 

Because of the mechanical re- 
quirements of the facsimile trans- 
mitter and recorder, columns in the 
facsimile edition are 42 of an inch 
narrower than those in the Tribune. 
News for the facsimile edition must 
be specially set on the linotypes. 
Photographs are converted into 
halftones. Type is set, the pages 
made up, and a proof of each page 
pulled on enameled paper. 

These pages are then placed one 
after another on a revolving drum. 
An electric eye scans each detail of 
the copy and translates each grada- 
tion of tone into an electric impulse 
which in turn is converted into the 
sound signal which is broadcast. 
These radio signals are picked up 


This is facsimile recorder which receives radio 
signals relayed from an FM receiver and con- 
verts them into printed “facsimile” newspaper 


by an FM receiver and relayed to 
the facsimile recorder. A roll of 
damp white paper, which has been 
chemically treated to make it elec- 
tro-sensitive, feeds through the re- 
corder. The recorder (or printer) 
passes an electrical impulse to the 
paper, turns it black, and thus ob- 
tains a facsimile of the original. Be- 
sides news and photographs, maps, 
graphs, comic strips, and crossword 
puzzles can be sent through the air. 
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— PROGRAM — 


6:00 p.m.—Informal pre-clinic smoker in the Colonial Room 
Host at this reception for visiting guests are the members of the Manistee 
Board of Commerce. 


6:30 p.m.—Opening remarks—Toastmaster Paul V. Elsberry 
Chicago partner of Scheerer and Company, publishers representatives 
and secretary of the Michigan League of Home Dailies. 


6:35 p.m.—Dinner—Main dining room. 


7:20 p.m.—Greeting of guests—Host Publisher John H. Batdorf 
Publisher of THE MANISTEE NEWS ADVOCATE. 


7:30 p.m.—Introduction of guests—Paul V. Elsberry 
After being introduced, visiting newspaper men will present their guests. 


7:45 p.m.—“What is Community Relations?”—D. D. McMahon, 
Community relations counsel for Scheerer and Company, Peoria News- 
papers Incorporated, etc. 


8:10 p.m.—Introduction of principal speaker—John H. Batdorf 


8:15 p.m.—Address of the evening—Mr. J. C. Michels, 
Industrial relations executive of Lyon Metal Products Company, Aurora, 
Illinois. 


8:45 p.m.—Open forum discussion—John H. Batdorf 
Mr. Batdorf will be assisted by Messrs. Michels and McMahon. 


Although the fault is not apparent in the program centerspread 
reproduced above, one of the unhappiest features was the running of type 
lines across the fold. Horizontal rectangular shapes, treated as such, are 


not generally pleasing. And the use of Cheltenham for display, 


with so many beautiful types and styles of lettering available, 


is inexcusable. The original just lacks “class’’ in keeping with the event. 


The reset program below, overcomes these objections. 





Informal pre-clinic smoker in the Colonial Room 
Hosts at this reception for visiting guests are the 
members of the Manistee Board of Commerce. 


Opening remarks—Toastmaster Paul V. Elsberry, 
Chicago partner of Scheerer and Company, 
publishers representatives, and secretary of 

the Michigan League of Home Dailies. 


Dinner—Main dining room of the 
Manistee Chipawa Hotel. 


Greeting of guests—Host Publisher John H. Batdorf 
Publisher of THE MANISTEE NEWS ADVOCATE. 


Introduction of guests-—Paul V. Elsberry 
After being introduced, 
visiting newspaper men will present their guests. 


“What is Community Relations?’’—D. D. McMahon, 
Community relations counsel for Scheerer and Company, 
Peoria Newspapers Incorporated, etc. 


Introduction of principal speaker—by Host 
Publisher, John H. Batdorf 


Address of the evening—Mr. J. C. Michels 
Industrial relations executive of 
Lyon Metal Products Company, Aurora, Illinois. 


Open forum discussion—John H. Batdorf 
Mr. Batdorf will be assisted by 
Messrs. Michels and McMahon. 











@ GREEN—symbolical of 
hope ... fresh ... alive 

. is ideally suited to 
many requirements of 
the second color. 

Like blue and some 
other colors, green in- 
cludes an assortment of 
hues. They range from 
warm  yellowish-greens 
to deep cold blue-greens. 
Each has its particular 
spot, as a second color, 
in which it is the most 
appropriate. 

The green selected for 
this article is one which 


White letters, of not too small a size, are en- 
tirely legible on a solid green background. Green 
has good contrast, both in hue and value, with 
the white paper upon which it is printed 


justly deserves its popularity. It is 
a pleasing hue; and its value is not 
too weak to appear washed out, yet 
is not too deep to lose its liveliness. 
Green may be used in a variety of 
ways. It can be used to achieve real- 


Finest, Fastest to 
- New Orleans 











Here green has a special signifi The trade 
name is emphatically presented in a realistic 
color as well as by the symbolical shape and 
wording. An ideal use for green as second color 
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istic effects . .. many things such 
as trees, grass, gardens, fields, and 
flowers can be reproduced realis- 
tically by using green as the second 
color. 

Green can be used to give striking 
significance to a trade name which 
contains the word “green.” An ex- 
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RADIO 
WXYZ 











Large solid areas are not advisable, but a 
screened-tint, all-over background is an excel- 
lent way to use green for the second color. 
Tints with solid areas give effect of extra color 


ample on this page demonstrates 
this point. 

Or green can be used purely for 
decoration. Green adds much life, 
sparkle, and interest to a printed 
piece when it is employed with good 
judgment. 

The hue of green used here is ex- 
tremely versatile. As the examples 
demonstrate, this green has suffi- 
cient strength and contrast with 


white to serve as a back- 
ground for type of rea- 
sonable size in reverse. 
Likewise, lettering (when 
not too small a size) is 
entirely legible on the 
white background. 
Large solid areas in 
this green are not very 
often advisable, though 
a screened-tint, all-over 
background is entirely 
proper and very attrac- 
tive. An interesting vari- 
ation is a graduated tint 
such as the one which is 
shown on this page. 


Readability of good-sized lettering in green 
on white background scores 100 per cent. Good 
judgment will decide minimum size of type 
which can be printed in green and be legible 


Next time the opportunity pre- 
sents itself ... consider a green such 
as the one used in the examples on 
this page . . . you can be sure that 
it’s right up front with the best of 
second colors. 





TALLTALES OF Tht 








GREEN MOUNTAINS. 





Halftones in green are interesting and very 
satisfactory if original photograph or artwork 
includes some dark tones, is of fair size, and 
recognition of minute detail is not essentia! 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 


Mark for this department 

items on which you wish criticism. 
Send in flat package, not rolled. 
We regret that personal replies 
cannot be made by mail 








RUSSELL S. STEENBACK, Of Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. — Announce- 
ment of the birth of your son is 
highly interesting. It stimulates 
a section of newspaper page torn 
off upper right-hand corner with 
a two-column box head reading 
“Walter Winchell on Broadway.” 
Several paragraphs appear below 
the heading, one of them giving 
data—birthday, weight, et cetera 
—customarily included in birth 
announcements. A small sticker 
is attached at an angle. Copy on 
this reads “From the Stork Clip- 
ping Bureau, Offices Everywhere.” 
Quite a novelty. 

JAMES D. Bair, of Denver, Col- 
orado.—You’ve demonstrated that 
we were right when we said no 
one could get better ideas on birth 
announcements than a proud new 
papa. Your stair-step booklet pre- 
senting Bonnie Jean Baird is es- 
pecially neat in that words on 
closed folder steps read as regular 
announcement, yet fit into the 
continuity when reading straight 
through the booklet. The 8-page 
folder, 3% by 6 inches, on heavy 
white stock, is punched and held 
together at top by appropriate 
baby pink ribbon. Copy is clever. 
We'll be looking forward to that 
“next time” when you say you're 
going to do better. 

JOHN F. BETHUNE, of Berkeley, 
California—Business cards and 
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Vork Tradle Compositor 
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Timely humor adorns cover of York, Pennsylvania, 
firm’s house magazine. Black, lavender on green 





N swinging into peacetime production many executives ore 

conducting @ thorough study of their paper work with o view 
to lowering record costs, eliminating duplicated entries, ond 
reducing clerical fatigue. Many hove found that our continvous 
forms, utilizing the unique pinwheel feed, oreo valvoble too! 
in developing improved record routines — whether hond- 
written, typewritten, or mechanically tobvlated. 
Our formcroft onctysts' approoch, used in creoting simplified 
record rovtine, is described im our booklet “The Changing 
Challenge.” Copies free upon request. 


R. L. CRAIN LIMITED 


OTTAWA W CANADA 


BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES 


Magazine advertisement makes clever illustra- : 


tive use of firm’s product (continuous forms) 


stationery of Dragon, Schmidts & Hard- 
man are excellent. The idea followed in 
the layout of the title page, “California 
Camellia Show,” is interesting because 
of the panel formed in upper left-hand 
part of page by multiple rules of vary- 
ing thickness at right and bottom. The 
part of the copy of the page in this 
panel is unattractive as line after line 
of any condensed type noticeably letter- 
spaced is certain to be. Furthermore, in 
our opinion, the type used for the main 
line is unattractive. Realizing your taste 
is practically always good we’re sur- 
prised you installed this particular type. 

HERBERT HUTCHINS, Denver, Colorado. 
—Seems to be something about your 
city (the altitude, perhaps) conducive 
to a talent for turning out clever birth 
announcements. Your little folder with 
“What’s My Name?” on the cover, 
drawing of a baby below the title, the 
whole page taken up by a baby-blue 
question mark as a background, is one 
of the best. (We tested its “ooh” and 
“ah-h” qualities.) Inside of French fold, 
on left-hand page, are three clues (date 
and place of arrival; weight, eyes, hair, 
and dimples; first name of parents). 
Right-hand page says “Still uncertain 
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... then pull ribbon and break the 
seal.” A plain gold seal may be 
removed by a blue ribbon to re- 
veal the arrival’s name, “Rickey” 
Hutchins. Good luck and long life 
to him, and thanks for letting us 
see the quiz-form announcement. 

THIESSEN PRINTING COMPANY, of 
Chicago.—At first glance your 
colorful promotion brochure for 
Barnes & Reinecke, industrial de- 
signers and engineers, seems to 
be an ordinary booklet. Examina- 
tion reveals, however, that it is a 
fourteen-leaf accordion-fold ar- 
rangement which, when unfolded, 
is nearly six feet long! With the 
exception of a “panoramic” list- 
ing (across the bottom of the en- 
tire piece) of hundreds of the 
advertiser’s many clients, each 
page is a complete unit in itself. 
At the top of each page is repro- 
duced a newspaper advertisement 
featuring some particular service 
which the advertiser renders. Be- 
low is a pictorial application of 
that particular service. Profuse 
and very good use is made of a 
medium yellow as a background 
for the pages. An occasional spot 
of bright red further enlivens the 
effectiveness of the piece. 

THE JUNIOR EXECUTIVES CLUB, 
of Philadelphia——The clever an- 
nouncement of the annual outing 
of your organization should have 
brought out everyone. Outside of 


home 
oans 


Booklet cover typical of up-to-minute promotion 
of this progressive advertiser. In red and black 
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Shore Your Knowledge 
x 
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The MINNECRAFTER 


THE MINNEAPOLIS CLUB OF PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN 


Hb porit. 1946 


A rich effect is achieved by printing by offset in dark blue on 
white stock. The design is simple but very neat and attractive 


illustration 


Nice layout, neat typography, and a striking ‘“‘reverse”’ 
demonstrate the possibilities with only one color (black) on white 
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LETTERS VERSUS ADVERTISING... An experienced business man can dictate a successful letter or 
telegram because it is directed to a single person... he may even write a speech to be given at a luncheon meeting to a 
selected group. ¢ If a business man had time to write a personalized letter to his customers ‘and prospects each month 
he would be doing a fine job of promotional selling. However, we know of no such fellow heading a successful 
business concern of any consequence. « Business in America —from manufacturer to distributor to consumer —is 
based on mass selling, and the technique of advertising directed to the masses, is far different from making a sale by 
an individual appeal in a personalized letter. ¢ We are in a position to be of aid through consultation in helping to 
properly present printed advertising to the general public. + FRYE PRINTING CO. TELEPHONE 2-3131 


Gray for the type matter, instead of black, adds considerable interest to this blot- 
ter advertising piece of Springfield, Illinois, printer. Pale green is the second color 


the envelope folder carries a golf 
course scene with man about to 
sink a putt. A slit is cut from his 
club to the cup. On card inside 
folder is a die-cut golf ball placed 
through the slit so that the ball 
moves toward hole when inside 
card containing message of event 
is pulled to the right. Right end 
of folder has a triangular cut in 
order that instruction to “Pull” 
may be seen. The folder is 8% by 
4 inches (8% by 9 before folding 
and pasting flap). Slit which is 
pathway for golf ball is 5 inches 
long, ball being %-inch in cir- 
cumference. Cover is green and 
black on white, the reverse words 
“Swingtime in Springtime” in 
white across’ bottom being the 
only copy on it. Details about 
outing are on back of folder. A 
neat job from any angle! 

THE A. B. HIRSCHFELD PRESS, of 
Denver, Colorado.—You’ve beaten 
your regular par with production 
of brochure “A Pioneer Medical 
Center Moves Forward.” It is im- 
pressive for size, 9 by 12 inches 
with extension cover. Title on 
cover appears in large Garamond 
Bold in the white (paper) panel 
formed by solid border printed in 
deep gray green which bleeds off. 
It’s powerful, yet entirely digni- 
fied. Text in either 18- or 12-point 
Garamond, widely line spaced, is 
a treat to eyes on non-glaring 
paper and a really excellent job 
was accomplished in the fine re- 
production of type, as well as pic- 
tures, by offset. Wide margins add 
to impressiveness as do headings 
which are cut into text as well as 
extending somewhat out into the 
margins. The final inside page is 
a beauty. The plain heading “In 
Memoriam” appears in reverse 
(white) in a plate leaving only 
%-inch margins, the plate being 


printed in a medium gray. Text 
below head is in 18-point Gara- 
mond Bold. The page suggests a 
monument, which is certainly ap- 
propriate to the subject. 

CasPaR MITCHELL, Buckingham- 
shire, England.—You have no 
reason to apologize for the char- 
acter of work done on the book 
for Intertype Limited, titled “Sin- 
gle Distributor Series ‘C.’” In fact, 
having a good appreciation of the 
conditions under which you and 
the printers of England are work- 
ing, we wonder at your being able 
to produce as fine a job as you 
have. This book, 32 pages and the 
cover, illustrates, describes, and 
demonstrates the advantages of 
this particular model, bringing 
out “How you save shillings and 
minutes as your jobs are being 
produced,” to quote one of the 
main headings, also displaying 
specimens of the faces as well as 
examples of work in which the 
types are used. Printed on a good 
grade of heavy enameled paper, 
the many halftone impressions 
are exceptionally clean and sharp, 
showing details excellently. 

PasSQuaLE DE Rosa, New Haven, 
Connecticut.—Letterheads of Chi- 
nese Printing Office and Bridge- 
port Y.M.C.A. Toastmasters, quite 
similar in layout and set in iden- 
tical type faces, are of a style 
which doesn’t appeal to us, yet 
they have character. Main line in 
each is set in 14-point italic caps 
of a bookish light face italic, let- 
ters and words of which are very 
widely spaced. Even with letters 
widely spaced as they are there’s 
too much space between words. 
Most typographers advocate and 
practice closest possible spacing 
between words, just enough to 
definitely set them apart. A five- 
to-em space is enough for words 


BEAUTIFUL CLASSIC BASKERVILLE 


Makes Type 
Talk 


and 3 pt with italic 








A good old standby, Baskerville, 


A pure Roman face of exceptionally 
pleasing destgn with rather sharp serifs 


STOCK in our studio in 8, 10, and 12 pt 
with italic and small caps and 14, 18, 24 


Our composing room is exceptionally well 
supplied with practical body faces such as 
Kennerly, Caslon, Scotch, Bodoni, Stymie, etc 
But somebody wanted Baskerville and here it 


1s. We will always make type talk We will 
always lead in type styles and when any 
chent demands the installation of a repre- 
sentative type face, we are prepared to meet 
the demand, and lead the field as always. 





EDWIN H. STUART, INC. 
TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 
422 First Avenue - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
COurt 3897 


comes in for some justly-due praise by nationally- 


known trade composition plant. Type is in black; rules are in red, on white stock 
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when the type is not letterspaced; 
there should be more used when 
there’s letterspacing so words will 
not seem to run together. On the 
Y.M.C.A. heading we note that 
“President” is spelled out whereas 
we find Vice-pres. under name of 
next officer in row across. This is 
perhaps just a detail but we con- 
sider style important. You prob- 
ably used abbreviation so the line 
would be shorter than the name 
above, for sake of appearance, but 
we continue to feel that the title 
should not have been abbreviated. 

D. R. STAINES PRINTING CoOM- 
PANY, Kitchener, Ontario.—Your 
six-page blue folder (size folded 
614 by 3% inches) titled “It’s the 








The E. F. Schmidt Company, of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, publishes monthly this 
booklet about the company and interest- 
ing things in general. Poster style cover 
is in bright medium blue and pink on 
white. Back has a saltwater fishing map 


Lure that Counts” is decidedly 
interesting. Title on front in deep 
blue might have been larger. It 
appears beneath a reverse color 
(in deep blue-green) odd-shaped 
picture of a muskie (we believe) 
just out of the water on his way 
to the frying pan. Opened up, we 
find a 14-inch band across the 
three pages bleeding off at sides 
and bottom. Engraved with irreg- 
ular wavy lines it simulates rip- 
pling water. Trouble is that the 
color, the same as on front, is 
here too deep and type matter 
overprinting in the blue is diffi- 
cult to read. The middle section 
of the spread is likely to leave the 
one on the left unread. Beneath 
head, “A Tempting Morsel for the 
Finny Monster,” a real fisher- 


man’s fly is attached to stock by 
a gummed cellulose tape. There 
must have keen some purpose in 
spacing the words of the poem at 
right of fly and just above “wa- 
ter” so widely but we don’t get it, 
see only that the verse doesn't 
look attractive. Incidentally, the 
right-hand section is a reply card, 
perforated on left for tearing off. 
Typography is just ordinary. 

Pau. Foss, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota.—Thank you for the sev- 
eral issues of your publication, 
“Paul’s Post.” Its size—4% by 8 
inches—is uncommon, so inter- 
esting and permits text in one 
column without lines being too 
long. Covers are standard style 
with illustrations changed with 
each issue. Though lettering of 
name is characterful, the pictures 
“make” the covers. These of fa- 
mous views in the old world are 
beautifully printed in full color 
by offset. The only criticism of 
inside pages is that they are a bit 
dull; they do not look interesting 
with text accented only by heads 
which are rather small to develop 
any degree of “color.” A thumb- 
nail sketch here and there would 
help with, perhaps, two or three 
relatively large pictures. The copy 
seems interesting and the type is 
readable. We like the first inside 
page very much—text of which is 
made up of short items some- 
times like, “A gold digger is still 
a woman after all,” filling less 
than a line. On reading of above 
we were about to say that with 
“still” the “after all” wasn’t nec- 
essary, then we awakened to the 
intent of “after all.” This page 
makes a most interesting intro- 
duction to the issues. 

GerorcE N. Lams, of Chicago.—It 
has been some years since we had 
the pleasure of viewing a copy of 
“The Mahogany Book” but we 
know the high standard is main- 
tained in your fifth edition. By a 
clever use of a halftone printed 
in black over a solid impression 
of bright orange the back cover 
looks remarkably like a beauti- 
fully grained slice of mahogany. 
Lettering and design on front are 
accomplished the same way, the 
letters being given effect of third 
dimension by omitting halftone 
dots at top and left side of each. 
These do not stand out obtrus- 
ively and so overpower the grain 
effect. Second and third cover 
pages and the eight final inside 
pages are handled like the front 
and back cover. Kinds of grain 
are indicated by the lettering re- 
versed in black plates to show the 
pure orange. Achievement! Text 
pages profusely illustrated with 
outlined halftones of different 
period styles of furniture have 
been printed in a very deep photo 
brown. The pages are beautifully 
printed, look decidedly rich. And 
the type, Kennerly, could not be 
beaten for befitting style, and in 
the 12-point size (widely line- 
spaced) also clarity. It is one of 
those practically perfect printed 
items of which too few are seen. 

SERVICE TYPESETTING COMPANY, 
Los Angeles.—Your new single- 
line type specimen booklet is un- 
usual, especially in the fact that 
it is practically square, 6 by 6% 
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Birds, spring plowing, flowers, and printed in a lively green (and 
black) . .. this spring cover design goes “all out.” It’s the 
house magazine of Kable Brothers Company, Mount Morris, Illinois 
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The Montreal Craftsman 


Symbolism is keynote of this unusual cover design for official pub- 
lication of Montreal Craftsmen’s Club. The background simulates 
patent base. Lips and ear depict sharing of knowledge. Brown and 
black on white. The reddish-brown is used throughout publication 
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C. P. Scumipt & Sons, of Newark, New 
Jersey.—Yours was a fine thought, is- 
suing a blotter and wall hanger in Feb- 
ruary with identical copy of Abraham 
Lincoln’s “With malice toward none, 
with charity for all . . .” And using the 
same illustration, in different sizes of 
course, for both items was a thought, 
tying the two together and making a 
double impression for the House of 
Schmidt as it were. Technique of the 
illustration is characterful. An outlined 
picture of the great president shows 
him seated on a bench. Background for 
picture and mat beneath bench is bronze 
color. Bench is not filled in with back- 
ground color but part of panel back- 
ground is filled in with light green. It is 
a very pleasing and appropriate back- 
ground because dignified. Our only ad- 
verse criticism of the two pieces is that 
the type matter of the blotter—to the 
right of the illustration—seems a bit 
small. It should, however, be set in type 
no more than one size larger as other- 
wise it would affect adversely the very 
effective massed distribution of white 
space. It is interesting to note that there 
is but a single line of credit, relatively 
small and at the bottom. In an item of 
this kind that is enough, better than 
any promotion which would result in 
many not posting the wall card. With 
so much open space between parts of 
the one line it doesn’t look too well but, 
after all, the picture and quotation are 
carrying the ball. 

MIDDLETON PRINTING COMPANY, Waxa- 
hachie, Texas—Among the specimens 
you submit, which cover a wide variety 
of items, your best work was done on 
the eight letterheads which, with pro- 
motion leaf on top, were mailed to pros- 
pects. The leaf mentioned bears large 
illustration in brown of a business man 
at his desk viewing a letter with satis- 
faction. Below the copy “A distinctive 
letterhead, one that attracts attention 
os and creates a favorable impression” ap- 
of Advertising and Printing pears in black with name and address 

below, overprinting an irregularly out- 
lined rectangular panel in dull yellow 
below and somewhat to the right of the 
picture. It’s both chaste and effective— 
qualities which some consider do not 
come in the same package. Letterheads 
are really outstanding. The banded 











Cover of folder for New York Craftsmen’s Club, designed by Charles Felton, to announce a meeting at 
which Mr. Felton presented a talk on “‘Layout of Advertising and Printing.” Original is bright orange and 
black. Mr. Felton deserves considerable credit for designing a splendid series of these announcements 





inches. Cover and title pages get atten- 
tion by reason of the ingenious layout. 


Former is featured by circle 2% inches PRINTING THE UNITED 


in diameter formed by the word ‘“‘Type” 
repeated. The “T” in each case is a 

30-point Garamond Bold cap; “ype” NATIONS CHARTER 
following being lower-case of 10-point By Samuel T. Farquhar 
italic. This is to the left of center and . 
definitely above vertical center. Strik- 
ing across this circle and extending 
above and below, the line, “One line re- 
view of our type-face series,” is in red 
at a slight angle from the vertical. Ad- 
dress in small type is at left of red line 
below circle, name and slogan to right 
and somewhat lower. On the title page 
word “type” is repeated four times to 
form line 7% picas long and there are 
fifteen lines that make a background 
panel (it is printed in second color) 7% 
by 13% picas. This is spotted definitely 
to right of page center, somewhat be- 
low center. Work mark overprinted in 
black is nicely located, near bottom of 
color panel. Brief copy either in sans UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
serif caps or oblique upper and lower 
case, appears at left near bottom of 
panel with two signature lines below in Clever symbolical cover of book dealing with the | Green and black 13th anniversary announcement of 
an irregular way. Congratulations! printing of UNO charter. Red and black on grey | Maneke-Hausher Printing Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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scratch pad with your name, line “Dis- 
tinctive Printing,” and address in a re- 
verse color plate printed in bright rose 
across the top is likewise excellent and 
effective advertising. Although not so 
effectively designed, because most are 
straight-away centered compositions, 
other items are good except for one 
thing. The extra-condensed Bodoni- 
like caps clash noticeably with the 
Bernhard Cursive Bold on June, 1946 
quarterly report cover for Ellis County, 
one of which is monotone, the other 
having extreme contrast between up- 
strokes and downstrokes. Incidentally, 
the yellow panel around picture of the 
courthouse is too weak. A light brown 
would have been a better selection. The 
extra condensed type aforementioned 
on the program for “The Seven Last 
Words of Christ” seems also to strike a 
discordant note because it is so stark in 
comparison with chaste roman used for 
next important display line, also be- 
cause of the wide difference in shape of 
the two styles. Presswork is good and 
selection of second color, when there is 
one, indicates as a rule ability along 
that line. 

Sun PUBLISHING Company, Limited, of 
Vancouver, Canada.—“Industrial Brit- 
ish Columbia” for 1945 is as impressive 
a book promoting a community as we’ve 
seen. Size—14% by 10 inches—is one 
factor of its impressive appearance. 
Cover design is decidedly striking. Fea- 
ture is global view based on future air 
routes, many of which contemplate reg- 
ular flights over the north pole. The 
circle is 7% inches in diameter, in up- 
per left-hand corner, map in full color, 
routes from Vancouver overprinted in 
black. It is highly striking and sepa- 
rated from the strong blue background 
color for rest of page by area of white 
around it, the blue fading out from 
the background a la vignette. Title and 
some related copy appear in reverse 
(white) at right of globe with “British 
Columbia” in red except for a bit of 
white outlining the letters so they stand 
out against the blue better than with- 
out. A black band about half an inch 
deep extends across the bottom edge of 
page with your name and promotion in 
reverse color. The condensed block caps 
are all right in this band because pur- 
pose in use is evident. However, in our 
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The Editor Speaks 
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0. this, our Thirteenth Anniversary, we feel we are very 
lucky €0 have $0 many friends and customers who have made this 
celebration possible. We also feel very lucky to have come through 
the war years with no more than our share of trouble, and enter this 


post-war period better able to serve you with quality printing 


We want to take this opportunity to say, “Thanks” to the 
many Oklahoma concerns for the business they have givea us during 
our past thirteen years. And, if our luck holds out, we'll be here 
thirtcen years from now, still specializing in the kind of printing 
that particular Oklahoma farms have the right to expect. 


MANEKE-HAUSHER Printing Company 
116 South Boulder ° Tulsa, Okliaheme 
Phone 4-1178 








Perhaps a recent INLAND PRINTER article titled “Make It Big and Keep It Simple” influenced this 
design. The figure 13, in bright green, occupies almost an entire page. Type is in black on white stock 





Charles Felton designed this yellow-brown and black cover for the New York Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. An interesting pattern is formed by a showing of the covers of the magazine which “the 
editor” edits. Line of transition cleverly leads the reader’s eye from the design to the inside pages 


opinion the same type was inadvisable 
for the block immediately following the 
title. A sans serif of regular shape, 
somewhat smaller in point size, would 
have been better. It would not clash so 
much with lettering above—as to shape 
—and, second, the lines would be longer 
so the block would extend to left and 
break up the awkward blank area (solid 
blue) at left of block. Finally, above the 
bottom band a halftone outlined around 
top presents a view of great buildings 
as from the waterfront. Space doesn’t 
permit description of inside pages, of 
which there are 144. These are filled for 
the most part with halftones illustrat- 
ing local factories and buildings and 
products. Many bleed off. Layout of this 
is excellent and the light yellow tint 
under the halftones—but cut out where 
the type appears—gives a nice tone, al- 
though our choice of color for this 
would be a buff tint. More printers and 
publishers should work out similar 
items for their communities, at least 
when the paper situation improves. A 
civic organization bent upon selling 
manufacturers on the advantages of 
locating factories in its city quickly 
recognizes the value of such books. 
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By FORREST RUNDELL 


@ Let us take thought as to ways 
and means of keeping the sales end 
of our industry young in mind and 
spirit. This is an especially good 
time for us to consider the question 
seriously. Now as we come into the 
beginning of the reconstruction 
period the question of a constant 
supply of new blood becomes vital 
to all industry. 

Major league scouts comb minor 
leagues and college diamonds for 
talent. The airplane manufacturers, 
steel mills, electrical industries, and 
large chemical manufacturers, all 
canvass the senior classes of our 
best technological schools in search 
of promising youngsters. The print- 
ing industry trusts to luck, except 
in a few instances. 

Quality of men unemployed at the 
present time is exceptionally high. 
An Officer of a printing association 
judges the calibre of the best of the 
present available to be higher than 
it was in the depths of the depres- 
sion of the thirties. 


High Calibre Men Available 


Young officers, many of whom 
never held business positions, are 
still being discharged by the armed 
forces. Many of these young men 
are exceptionally good timber with 
which to build a sales force. As one 
Army officer who had charge of 
some twenty departments recently 
told the writer, “I was amazed to 
see how resourceful and able these 
twenty-two and twenty-three year 
old youngsters were. Give them a 
job to do and the responsibility for 
carrying it out and most of them 
came through.” 

A lot of these same kids are still 
around looking for a job. Under the 
GI Bill of Rights the Government 
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now shares the cost of training. The 
industry can train an ex-GI to be a 
salesman at a minimum expense 
while the Government pays the 
trainee enough additional money to 
give him a living wage. 

Signs are multiplying that the 
end of the seller’s market we have 
been enjoying is in sight. Space 
buying has been off since the first 
of the year. Buyers report calls from 
printers looking for magazine work 
(though some of these calls are un- 
doubtedly from printers who have 
been unable to get sufficient paper 
and who need customers who are 
able to supply their own). Magazine 
returns from the newsstands are 
increasing. The market for comic 
strip books is far below the peak 
demand. 

Binders now say they hear com- 
plaints right and left from printers 
who say business is dropping off. 
These complaints probably repre- 
sent local rather than general con- 
ditions as no extensive layoffs are 
now being reported. 


Build New to Replace Old 


However, as this is written, only 
twenty-six out of the fifty-nine top 
advertising programs on one of 
the national broadcasting networks 
have renewed their contracts for 
next season. If some of the odiggest 
advertisers in the country find that 
radio advertising does not pay at 
present they are not likely to go in 
for extensive printed advertising 
either. Nor will they require the 
printed material they have been 
using generously to back up their 
radio programs. 

These straws in the wind suggest 
that if we plan to strengthen our 
sales forces to meet the coming 
buyer’s market it is time that we 
were getting a good start. 

But bringing new blood into the 
sales department means more than 
simply adding potential sales help. 
New blood changes its whole atti- 
tude. Some years ago one of the old 
line paper houses decided to call it 
quits. In an announcement that 
seemed a bit pathetic the manage- 
ment said the firm had grown old. 
It had brought in no new blood for 
a long time, the employes were el- 
derly men, and the firm had found 
that it was not keeping up with the 
procession. Moreover, no one there 
seemed to have the ambition to 
tackle the job of bringing it up to 
date. So they decided to retire—to 
sell the assets and call it a day. 

Business is like the human body; 
it must constantly build new tissue 
to replace the old. If the rebuilding 
is done with good blood the business 


is better than ever after the end of 
a hundred years. On the other hand, 
if inferior blood is injected the busi- 
ness deteriorates. 

The younger generation insists on 
an answer to the question “Why?” 
If the questioner has any spunk, 
and he probably has, he is not sat- 
isfied with the stock answer, “Be- 
cause we do it that way in the 
printing industry.” He still wants to 
know “Why?” 

Here is the point at which the 
plant decides its future. If it is sat- 
isfied with a “because” answer it is 
stuck in the mud and is not going 
anywhere. But if it decides to find 
out, that plant is staying young and 
is going places. 


“Why Not Sell Him?” 


For example: Nearly every vlant 
has a Jonah prospect it has never 
been able to sell. Every salesman 
the plant has ever had has taken a 
crack at that prospect. None has 
sold him. The kid salesman asks 
“Why? Doesn’t some other printer 
sell him?” The answer, of course, is 
that some other printer does sell 
him. And then the plant is stuck for 
a reason. Probably it will say the 
buyer is a blankety-zip so-and-so. 

But if instead it will take the kid 
salesman seriously and find out 
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as A Buyer of Printing 
Makes Some Suggestions 
for Printing Salesmen 
Speaking before the Associated Printing 
Salesmen of New York, Mr. Allan T. Preyer 
recently offered several points for the guid- 
ance of printing salesmen. Mr. Preyer is 
president of the Advertising Club of New 
York and an advertising executive of long 
experience. He has bought an enormous 
amount of printing. Here, boiled down, are 
the main points he made: 
» Know your shop; familiarize yourself with 
its facilities and capacities. 
P Don’t contact customers until you know 
your printing. {Obviously for beginners.} 
P& Don’ttry to sell an order on your first call. 
P Don’t sell single orders; sell accounts. 
Single orders are too expensive to get. 
> Be careful to bring in specifications that 
are complete. : 
p A successful salesman knows the progress 
of his orders. He is not here to duck when 
the phone rings. 
b> The buyer looks to you for the best pos- 
sible advice. 
p> A real salesman is a right-hand man in 
getting out printing. 
p> Get set now. By next fall you will have 


the darnedest competitive market you have 
run into in years. 
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“Why?” it will accomplish one of 

- two things: It will learn what the 
trouble really is and will have made 
all the necessary changes to break 
through the buyer’s shell, or it will 
discover that it does not do the kind 
of printing the buyer requires. In 
either case the plant will be better 
off for finding out. 

Then, too, the learning genera- 
tion spends more time looking at 
various kinds of printing and find- 
ing out the needs of various buyers. 
Naturally this leads to the question 
“Why can’t we print something like 
that?” or “Why don’t we go aiter 
that type of business?” Many im- 
provements may be traced directly 
to this attitude. 


Learn While You Help 


Another way in which the new 
man helps the older group was par- 
ticularly well expressed by an ex- 
perienced salesman who taught a 
YMCA course in selling. It was the 
final session of the course and he 
was handing the students some last 
suggestions. “As you go through life 
selling,” said he, “always find some 
salesman who is better than you 
and hang on to his coat tails. Learn 
everything you can from him. At 
the same time find someone who 
knows less than you and extend him 
a helping hand. There is no better 
way of learning than by teaching 
someone else.” By following this ad- 
vice every salesman in an organiza- 
tion can learn more and at the 
same time help a new man. 

Similar benefits can be obtained 
through your trade association’s 
selling group. Too often, especially 
during the war years, these sales 
groups have had a tendency to be- 
come more like country clubs. The 
men have known each other for a 
long time and like being together. 
They come to meetings even when 
they are more social than business. 
And while this attitude reduces cut- 
throat competition it also leads 
away from the serious study of sales 
problems. 

If, however, the organization will 
bring in the kid members of the 
selling fraternity and make the or- 
ganization worth their while all 
members will benefit. Programs will 
come back to a point where they 
will give answers to problems that 
puzzled the older members when 
they were starting out. And it will 
bring back techniques some of the 
older members have forgotten. 

Unless the older members give 
the younger ones a chance to ask 
questions they will not get the ben- 
efit of the younger ideas. They need 

(Concluded on next page) 





SOME OF THE TYPES OF 


PRINTING SALESMEN 


YOU AND 1 HAVE MET 


The Discount Salesman . . . 

‘All price lists were made to be dis- 
counted” says this salesman. If he ever 
sold a job at “List Price’? he would even 
surprise himself. He does have an awful 
time, though, trying to remember whether 
he gave 10 per cent, 20 per cent, 30 per 
cent, 40 per cent, or 100 per cent off the 
last time he quoted. 


The Night-Club Salesman . . . 

You can spot this “‘Fred Allen” type a 
block away. The bags under his eyes and 
the heavy jowls of his jaws come from 
ogling the front line chorus, inhaling 
thick black cigar smoke, and from the 
noise of boogie-woogie while swallowing 
a so-called scotch and soda. The order 
pad will always be found under the din- 
ner plate. 


The Back-Slapping Salesman . . . 

This fellow always calls you “Charlie” 
or “Dick” on the first introduction and 
after knowing you for years he can never 
remember your last name. 


The Stogie Salesman . . . 

This guy pokes a cigar in your mouth 
with one hand and lights it up with an- 
other before you can tell him you don’t 
have any need for his services. He always 
makes sure that you get the 10c one 
(which is on his expense account) while 
he lights up his own 25c cheroot. 


The Plant Glorifier . . . 

This salesman spends most of his time 
telling you about his Whatsis Five Color 
and his Whoozis Double Multiple Some- 
thing or other. According to his story 
every square inch is taken up with ma- 
chinery and that is why you should give 
him the order. 


The Quality Salesman . . . 

This type tells you about all the fancy 
work his company turns out and that he 
does the best work in the city. While all 
this goes on he doesn’t even let a sample 
escape out of his brief case nor does he 
even let you see one black and white 
business card. 


“I Know Your Cousin Joe" 
Salesman . . . 

“You must really give me this order 
because I know a fellow who knows a 
fellow, that knows a cousin of yours on 
your mother-in-law’s side.” This close 
relationship should never be denied as 
far as an order is concerned. 


The Twenty-Six Hour Salesman . . . 

This super-dooper impresses you with 
the importance of a busy plant. If that is 
the case the prospect must give him the 
order. Even though he can’t get out all 
the orders in his plant for at least six 
months he invariably can still take care 
of a few more. 





By Herbert Ahrendt 


THE DISCOUNT SALESMAN 
—trying to remember whether he gave 10%, 
40%, or 100% off the last time he quoted 


a a PONE OID 


The Funny Story Salesman . . . 

It is very impressive if you know all the 
latest in whispered humor. Because of 
this skill he deserves all the business he 
can get. Then he can always come around 
with a few more new ones. This technique 
is dangerous though. The listener might 
be a church deacon. 


The Secretary Salesman . . . 

It is always best to concentrate your 
selling energies on the cute little girl who 
answers the phone or who is the outer 
office master-sergeant. If she’s hard to 
look at this type just closes his eyes and 
calls her “gorgeous.” A date for the 
evening is immediately suggested. Why 
bother to see the big boss; he only signs 
the checks? This kind of selling is the 
easiest in the world. Especially if the 
secretary is fat and over forty. 


The Telephone Salesman . . . 

All he needs is a telephone book, an 
easy chair, and a place to rest his feet. 
Rainy weather and blustery winds are 
tough on a salesman these days and be- 
sides this is much more comfortable. 


The Button Salesman. . . 

If a coat had four lapels this fellow 
would have a button or pin for each one 
of them. You can spot this type by the 
bulging back pocket which invariably 
contains an empty wallet just loaded 
down with membership cards. 

P.S.—In all seriousness, taking every- 
thing in consideration, no type of selling 
is best. Everyone has his own pet way. 
It’s getting the orders that really counts, 
not how they are gotten. 
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to get one or two of the kids on the 
board of directors and give them an 
opportunity to make their ideas 
known. Otherwise both groups will 
miss something. The older members 
will not get the new ideas and the 
younger members will not get the 
old ideas they need. 

Belonging to the generation that 
is just starting out in business is 
another asset of the younger sales- 
man. These are the young men who 
will soon come into positions of re- 
sponsibility in planning and buying 
printing. Being of this generation 
the younger salesman is in the best 
position to find out what problems 
are puzzling it. And he is the one 
who is likely to have close friends 
amongst this group of the budding 
young executives. 

Finally, a word to the bosses. Our 
Army friend who had such success 
in training young officers got his 
results by giving the men respon- 
sibility and putting them on their 
own. He laid down rules of policy 
and checked results. But as far as 
details were concerned the young 
Officers were on their own. The su- 
perior relied on the junior to run his 
own job. And while a few failed to 
live up to their responsibilities most 
of them came through. 

As far as new salesmen are con- 
cerned they, too, will thrive on the 
responsibility. Of course they will 
make mistakes—as what salesman 
didn’t when he was learning—but 
those mistakes can be charged to 
the cost of training. The important 
thing for the boss to remember is 
that the new salesman needs to be 
given responsibility as soon as pos- 
sible. He needs to be given oppor- 
tunity to develop initiative and new 
ideas. Above all he needs to be given 
the feeling that the boss trusts him. 

Insofar as the older salesmen are 
concerned they need feel no jeal- 
ousy of the newer men. The young- 
sters have a long way to go before 
they are as good as the older men. 
And it will be a long time before 
they acquire all the experience the 
older men have. Printing is a life 
study and no one ever learns all 
about it. Moreover, the older men 
will benefit from the stimulation of 
the new ideas brought in by the 
youngsters. And, too, they will learn 
more by teaching the youngsters. 


ss ADVERTISING PAYS OFF! «== 


He who whispers in a well 

That he has something nice to sell 
Will not get as many dollars 

As he who climbs a tree and hol- 


lers! 
—Selected 
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Jypegraihic Scoroteand | 


CoMPARISON Of THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
“Typographic Scoreboard” analyz- 
ing three issues of Vogue published 
back in 1942 with the “Scoreboard” 
which appeared in the March, 1946, 
issue (covering three recent issues 


- of Vogue) brought to light some in- 


teresting trends in typography and 
advertising design: 


* Bodoni Is Down 


In the three 1942 issues of Vogue 
covered by the “Scoreboard,” the 
ever-popular Bodoni type family 
appeared in one out of every three 
advertisements. However, in those 
issues recently analyzed, Bodoni’s 
popularity waned to slightly over 20 
per cent. 


* Sans-Serifs Are Up 


Modern sans-serif gothics, which 
were present in but 10 per cent of 
the 1942 advertisements, more than 
doubled in popularity to reach a 
figure of better than 22 per cent. 


* Newcomers Make Appearance 

Several newcomers appeared in 
the recent “Scoreboard” which were 
not in evidence in the Vogue ad- 
vertisements used four years ago. 
These faces include Corvinus Sky- 
line, Fairfield, Cartoon, Lydian, and 
Playbill. Most of the more popular 
of the oid “standbys” appeared in 
both the 1942 and 1946 issues. 


* Modern Typefaces Are Up 


It was about an even break be- 
tween modern and traditional faces 
in the Vogue advertisements of four 
years ago. Today, however, the use 
of modern types outnumbers that 
of traditional types two and one- 
half to one. 


* Medium Weight Types in Favor 


Back in 1942, light weight types 
were used in more advertisements 
than both the heavy and medium 
weight types combined. The trend 


has changed markedly, the recent 
“Scoreboard” survey reveals, and 
today’s advertisements place me- 
dium weight types far out in front 
with a percentage of 55; the light 
weight types appeared in 25 per 
cent; bold types were used in 20 per 
cent of the advertisements. 

In 1942, one out of every six ad- 
vertisements was hand lettered; in 
the recent issues of Vogue, hand 
lettering instead of type was used 
in one out of every nine designs. 


* Conventional Layouts Carry On 


As in the Vogue advertisements 
of four years ago, conventional lay- 
outs continue in favor. The 1942 
percentage was 60; now in 1946, 63 
per cent of the layouts are conven- 
tional in design. 

Moderately modern layouts have 
dropped from 30 to 25 per cent. Pro- 
nouncedly modern layouts, which 
were favored by 10 per cent of the 
1942 advertisers, have now almcsi 
completely disappeared. 


* Conventional Illustrations Lead 


Illustrations, too, seem to be lev- 
eling off on a saner plane. While 
the moderately modern illustrations 
held a slight edge over conventional 
pictures in 1942, the 1946 advertise- 
ments overwhelmingly give the top 
honors to conventional illustrations, 
being used in more than three times 
as many advertisements as both 
moderately modern and pronounc- 
edly modern illustrations combined. 


* General Effect Is Conventional 


As is readily seen from a consid- 
eration of the foregoing figures, the 
trend is definitely and unmistak- 
ably toward conventional design in 
the advertisements. Some may not 
agree with the movement, but it 
must be conceded that the reading 
public, at least, likes its types leg- 
ible, its pictures comprehensible, 
and its layouts right side up. 
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By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions on pressroom problems 
will also be answered by mail 

if accompanied by stamped envelope. 
Answers will be kept confidential 

if you so desire and declare 








PRINTING ON PLASTICS 

Can you tell me where I can locate 
some magazine articles, books, or pam- 
phlets on the technique of printing on 
both flexible and rigid sheets of plastic 
material? 

By flexible and rigid you probably 
mean thin and thick. The same 
methods are used to print on the 
later plastics like vinylite and bake- 
lite as on the oldest and best known 
of the plastics, celluloid, all having 
the hard and impermeable surfaces 
which require somewhat different 
printing methods than the softer, 
absorbent surfaces of most printing 
papers. (Paper can be made with a 
very hard and impermeable surface, 
also. Problems encountered when 
printing on it are not dissimilar to 
those connected with printing on 
the various plastic materials.) 

There is very little in print on 
printing on plastics and that ap- 
peared in THE INLAND PRINTER. We 
will review it and add a bit. It also 
applies to printing on sheet metal 
and glass. 

This has been termed an age of 
plastics. It may be recalled that 
celluloid long ago was tried out as 
photoengraving plate substitute for 
king copper and zine with not too 
good results. So far it has not been 
found that newer plastics can sub- 
stitute any better in this role. 

As duplicate plate material the 
outlook for plastics is good. 

As a makeready accessory cellu- 
loid has been used as a top draw- 
sheet (tympan) in printing which 
requires that no impression marks 
show on the reverse of the sheet, 
like high grade book printing on 
rough papers, and the diplomas let- 
terpressed in imitation of lithog- 
raphy. Packing to compensate is 
then withdrawn and the celluloid 
inserted after the regular careful 
makeready. Big book printers found 
that bakelite is preferable because 
it does not add to static as the cel- 
luloid will do. 

Celluloid has also been employed 
as base for light-sensitive coatings 
used in photomechanical processes 
such as gelatin printing, the plastic 
being mounted on a metal base. 








In printing on plastics it must be 
kept in mind that the surface is im- 
permeable by printing inks which 
consequently must dry without the 
aid of absorbency. The ink must be 
of the type that dries on the sur- 
face unaided. The hard surface of a 
plastic will not yield to high spots 
and so meet the low spots of a form 
as paper does. This means that high 
spots will print squashy and low 
spots slurred unless some makeshift 
is used to get around this condition. 
It is found in printing from metal 
forms on an underlay of thin chip- 
board. This requires a well justified 
form which may be locked up “with 
the fingers” so that the quoins do 
not hold the units tight enough to 
resist the squeeze of the impression 
which forces high spots down in the 
chipboard and so automatically will 
level the impression. In addition, 
careful makeready is needed. A fast, 
hard-drying ink must be used. 

The other letterpress method is 
to print from a rubber form, using 
a suitable halftone ink for use on 
rubber. In the case of sheet glass, 
both the form and the sheet of glass 
must be backed by sponge rubber at 
impression. 

All the above work is commonly 
done on platen presses. For larger 
pieces the offset proof press, hand 
or power, may be used. This method 
requires the regular offset type of 
form in the positive since the proof 
press prints on an offset rubber 
blanket from which the print is off- 
setted onto the plastic in the posi- 
tive. The typographic forms in the 
positive are used and they last for 
many thousand impressions. This is 
a dry offset type of printing. 

If the plastic or sheet metal is 
within the caliper range it may be 
printed on an offset or tin decorat- 
ing press. Fast-drying commercial 
ink is used. The protective lacquer 
may be applied on black prints in 
an hour or two but on colors a little 
more time must be allowed to avoid 
“running” of the ink in the lacquer. 
This is a thumbnail sketch of plas- 
tics in printing to date but research 
in progress may be the source of 
startling news tomorrow. 









DECORATING TWO-INCH CUBES 

We have a customer who has con- 
sulted us in connection with the print- 
ing on a set of wooden blocks constitut- 
ing a game for small children. These 
blocks are 2 inches in width, depth, and 
height. The printing consists of pic- 
tures and letters on the surfaces of the 
blocks. We would like to know whether 
or not you can submit to us the names 
of manufacturers of printing presses 
capable of doing this type of work. We 
would also like to know whether or not 
it is possible to remodel one of our 
presses for this purpose. In the event 
this type of press is not presently avail- 
able from the manufacturer or our own 
press can not be remodeled, what suc- 
cess do you think we could have in 
printing the matter on paper or cloth 
and applying the same to the wooden 
blocks either by cement or some spe- 
cial type of glue. 

If we understand your problem 
you have two-inch cubes to be dec- 
orated in one or more colors on six 
sides, after which it is necessary to 
lacquer the surfaces to protect 
them. This would be quite a job for 
a press and we suggest that you re- 
sort to air brushing and silk screen, 
the latter if more detail is needed 
than you can get in air brushing 
through a stencil. You could first 
air brush one side of many blocks at 
a time through stencils and if con- 
siderable details is needed you could 
apply it next in gangs through silk 
screen. When the colors are dry, 
lacquer can be applied. We doubt 
that affixed sheets would withstand 
the handling by children. 


ROLL-FEED FOUR-COLOR PRESS 

We are seeking the source of supply 
of a press that will print in four colors 
from a roll of paper. We believe the 
type of press we will need should print 
one to four colors at one operation from 
a roll of stock; to be able to sheet auto- 
matically, and to take a roll 36 inches 
wide and be able to sheet 32 inches in 
length. The form will be approximately 
30 by 34 inches. 

Besides the roll-feed presses now 
available to meet your specifications 
there are sheet-feed presses with 
great capabilities. It is well to view 
possibilities from all angles, taking 
into account not only your present 
needs but also those of tomorrow. 
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PROBLEM IS MAKEREADY 

We print several publications running 
from 1,000 to 15,000. They are all trade 
publications with many halftones and 
solids. Our problem is makeready. We 
have heard of a gun where you can pull 
up a sheet and, while the ink is wet, 
spray on a solution, then wax the sheet 
and hang in. However, we do not know 
who makes this or whether it would 
be practical or not. Our paper is from 
45-pound coated up to 70-pound enamel 
of a fairly good grade. We will probably 
soon go to a 50-pound coated or su- 
per on most of our books. We are send- 
ing you six copies of our publications. 
We would like for you to tell us as much 
about makeready as posible from begin- 
ning to end. We want to set up a pre- 
makeready department. Now our men 
mark out and spot up the sheet. We do 
not use chalk or any other patent over- 
lay. Please tell us what we are missing 
and how you would go about remedying 
our makeready problems. If you recom- 
mend a patent overlay, we would like 
for you to tell us where we can buy it. 

Since the cylinder flat-bed press 
is engineered on the basis of a 
type-high form, the first, most vital 
essential is a level, type-high form. 
A slight tolerance is allowable. 
Thus solid plates may be three- or 
four-thousandths inch above type 
high (.918), and light plates like 
highlights and vignettes may be 
correspondingly lower, the idea be- 
ing to save patching up with over- 
lays and cutting out of lights and 
edges. Under the compression of 
the cylinder and the yield in the 
metal of bed, form, and cylinder, 
the result is a leveling off by the 
impression to about .918 inch. 

The second essential is a preci- 
sion plate, and it can be used to 
full advantage only on metal base. 
If your plates are on wood base, 
you need a modern planer to level 
the base. Some must be planed both 
bottom and top. While a precision 
plate does not remove the need of 
makeready, it reduces it to the low- 
est minimum possible at present. 

Sharp points and edges like rules 
and leaders should be under type- 
high; otherwise they get unneeded 
Squeeze and bear off squeeze from 
the solids. 

It is still necessary to mark out 
and spot up as it is as yet impos- 
sible to bring form and drawsheet, 
under impression, into an absolute 
parallelism. This step in makeready 
is a must for best results. Blankets 
are available which will save much 
makeready on short runs like yours. 

The patent overlays are a great 
help, yielding a better print and 
saving time. 

Short runs like yours are often 
handled with a folio overlay. After 
marking out and spotting up a first 
overlay to get a fairly even over- 
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all print, a folio cut overlay is made. 
Highlights may be cut out of the 
overlay base sheet and each addi- 
tional tone deeper than that next 
to the highlights given an extra 
thickness of folio. This is not as 
good or as speedy as a mechanical 
overlay, but it is widely used and a 
good pressman can accomplish a 
great deal with this short cut. 

Besides the foregoing essentials, 
a level type-high form, precision 
plates, and good makeready, there 
remain two more essentials, the 
best inks and rollers. In order to 
do justice to halftones and solids, 
a halftone ink suited to paper and 
press must be used. There is abso- 
lutely no alternative. 

And after careful planning and 
preparation, including a thorough 
and complete makeready, a satis- 
factory outcome is still dependent 
on good rollers properly set. If this 
last condition isn’t met, everything 
preceding amounts to nothing. 

With rollers functioning at their 
best, a host of shortcomings may 
be overcome to a great extent, but 
without them the best of machines, 
materials, and human skill are piti- 
fully helpless. Such a comparatively 
simple appearing object as the 
printers roller is the keystone of 
the printing arch. 


DIE CUTTING AND EYELETTING 

Will you give us the names of four 
or five firms who are qualified to pro- 
duce the enclosed dial perpetual caij- 
endar on playing card or similar stock? 
We do not want to deal with the firms 
which specialize in novelty advertising 
items but prefer those which do work 
for the trade exclusively. The printers 
and lithographers in this area inform 
us that there are firms in the Middle 
West and East who are better equipped 
than they to produce this item, because 
of accuracy required in die cutting and 
eyeletting. 

There are firms which specialize 
in this work for the trade who, be- 
sides the special equipment, enjoy 
the benefits of experience such as 
achieving the best system govern- 
ing the manner and order of se- 
quence of the several operations. It 
should be noted that the hollow die 
system of die cutting has recently 
revolutionized die cutting. 


EYELETTING AND. STRINGING 

On page 74 of the November issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER appears a para- 
graph about a stringer. Will you kindly 
supply details? 

The tag making, eyeletting, and 
stringing equipment made in Amer- 
ica cannot be surpassed so we are 
sending you a list of the makers of 
the leading equipment for the sev- 
eral processes. 








Solving Problem of Imprinting Numbered Job 








SoME TIME ago the Evans Printing Com- 
pany of Fremont, Nebraska, accepted an 
order for imprinting which presented a 
problem. The job had been numbered, 
which meant that as the numbers were 
imprinted, they would run the wrong way 
when the sheets came off the press. 

Charles Evans set to work to devise a 
way to imprint the sheets and still have 
the numbers run the right way. He suc- 
ceeded with a little gadget he put together. 
The run was sufficient to be put ona Kluge 
automatic, so Mr. Evans made an aux- 
iliary attachment with a “flipper” to turn 
sheets over as they came off the Kluge- 
The gadget was made principally of wood 
with a little upright in the center. A 
“flipper” made of stout wire and actuated 
by a flat metal right-angle brace com- 
pleted the gadget. This brace fastened with 
a bolt and nut to the crank that raised and 
lowered the delivery table of the press. 

As the press operated, the brace moved 
the flipper so that it caught the sheet be- 
ing delivered at the time and flipped it 
over upside down onto the delivery table 
that was a part of the gadget. The idea 
worked to perfection and enabled the 
Evans Company to run through the entire 
job without a miss and deliver the sheets 
with the numbers running the right way. 
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FOIL PRINTING—ROLLER WASHERS 

We notice an article on foil printing 
in the November issue in which it is 
stated that it is possible to pile the 
sheets instead of laying them out on a 
dryer if we use the correct inks and 
a special anti-spray mix. Can you tell 
us who makes these inks and the spray 
compound to use for this type of work? 
Also can you tell us where roller-wash- 
ing machinery is available? 

The statement does not apply to 
very heavy foil, you may note. Send 
sample of the foil to the manufac- 
turer who will advise ink and spray 
to use, if the foil (and the form) 
is not too heavy. The range of 
weight in foils that can be handled 
more rapidly is increased if plugs 
or embossing slugs may be used in 
the margins (blanks) of the form. 
These slugs are pieces of metal 4- 
inch in diameter or an inverted 
type character, underlaid to be a 
trifle over type high. The draw- 
sheet (tympan) is cut out opposite 
the slug so that a slight emboss- 
ment is made in the sheet, serving 
to hold it out of close contact with 
the next sheet in the pile and so 
helping to cope with offset. 


CONTINUOUS TRIMMERS 

As an old subscriber to THE INLAND 
PRINTER we take the liberty of consult- 
ing you on the following. We have been 
pioneers in the engraving and printing 
of illustrated magazines by the photo- 
lith process. In fact, the first magazine 
that ever appeared printed as above, 
produced in 1917, came from our shop. 
It is our intention to obtain the most 
efficient machinery for offset magazine 
printing to be added to our present 
equipment. We already have placed an 
order with the manufacturers for a six- 
Station, fully automatic gathering and 
stitching machine and are planning the 
construction of a special web perfecting 
rotary offset press. Our object in writ- 
ing to you is to ask if you could advise 
us as to the speediest and most efficient 
three-knife trimmer to trim our maga- 
zines. We understand that there is such 
@ machine capable of a very high pro- 
duction but do not know the name of 
the manufacturer. 

The great magazines are trimmed 
by capable continuous trimming 
machines of more than one make 
SO we are sending you names of all 
the manufacturers. Just the other 
day a photoengraver said that while 
stripping film met all requirements, 
some of his older and expert em- 
ployes still preferred to use wet 
plates. The scarcity of help led him 
to humor them and so he used both 
stripping film and wet plates in his 
plant. So your workers may have a 
favorite trimming machine. In fact, 
you will find more than one make 
of trimmer in all of the larger mag- 
azine printing plants. 


Whoa! Don't Get Excited, 


We're Only Day Dreaming 

























































































No, THE INLAND PRINTER isn’t going to 
be square! This is just a little some- 
thing we dreamed up during the dark 
days of the coal strike. 

But, incidentally, how do you like it? 
It does have some interesting possibili- 
ties, doesn’t it? 

The square, treated as such, is not 
particularly interesting. The trick is, of 
course, to divide the square into units of 
space, shapes, color areas, et cetera, 
which are pleasing and eye-appealing. 

At first glance, there may not seem to 
be much you can do with a square, but 
when you get into it the possibilities are 
amazing. Just to mention a few .. . the 
square can be divided horizontally, ver- 
tically, and diagonally, into equal units 
or spaces which vary in size. Unlike the 
usual vertical rectangle used for covers, 
you can use an upright picture of pleas- 
ing proportions and still have ample 
room at the side for a listing of con- 


tents, some punch lines on leading ar- 
ticles, or whatever matter is appropriate 
for use with the particular cover in 
question. 

Treated singly, the square pages lend 
themselves to an assortment of treat- 
ments. And when you treat two facing 
pages as a spread ... then you really 
have something. A spread of two square 
pages is a veritable magazine designer’s 
paradise. The possibilities which present 
themselves in a single page are more 
than doubled when the designer has a 
spread with which to work. 

Next time you don’t have too much to 
do, and plenty of time in which to do it, 
take a square piece of paper and with a 
pencil explore the design possibilities. 
Then proceed to the two-page spread. 
Most likely you'll evolve lots of good 
ideas that will be invaluable in solving 
some of those most perplexing printing 
design problems. 
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No “Formula” for Letterspacing 


By Bernard J. Voss 


THE PERFECT formula for letterspac- 
ing type has never been devised. In 
the absence of such a formula, let- 
terspacing becomes largely a matter 
of trial and error, the typographer 
continuing to mark spacing changes 
on a letterspaced line proof until it 
looks exactly the way that he thinks 
it should look. 

There are some logical rules for 
letterspacing, however, which will 
help the compositor and the typog- 
rapher to reach an agreement no 
later than the second set of proofs. 

The basic principle of letterspac- 
ing is to make the space between 
letters look equal. What with round, 
square, closed, and open letters to 
contend with, this principle some- 
times becomes a tricky thing. 

A good compositor can tell, simply 
by using his experienced eye, that 
his line is spaced to give an even 


square letters by two points, and 
between open letters by as much as 
necessary to make the white spaces 
look equal. 

Note the actual space between the 
two L’s. There is only half as much 
as we have set up as a standard, but 
because of the great amount of 
white space inside the letter, the 
spacing appears to be about equal. 

Also note the O and M. Actual 
space between them is about two 
points, but because of the round- 
ness of the O and the slant of the 
M, it appears to be equal to other 
spacing in the line. 

The same rules hold true in the 
second line of the accompanying 
example. The only difference is Shat 
on account of the “squareness” of 
the round letters, space between 
these letters and the adjacent 
square Ones must more nearly ap- 
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tone of white space throughout the 
line. By taking varying amounts of 
space from between the round let- 
ters and the open letters (such as 
T and A) and adding slightly to the 
space between the square letters, 
an almost perfect result can be 
achieved even before a proof has 
been pulled. 

Once the typographer has re- 
ceived a proof, it is easy for him to 
check the spacing. He can select a 
standard space he wishes to have 
between letters, and then check the 
entire line with his eye. Eye meas- 
urement should be made halfway 
up and down the face of the letters. 

In the first line of the accom- 
panying examples, it was decided to 
use the amount of space between 
the only two adjoining square let- 
ters in the line, H and E, as the 
standard. Having arrived at a 
standard, the next step was to ap- 
proximate that amount of white 
space between letters by reducing 
the actual space between round and 
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proach the standard than is the 
case when the round letters are 
truly round. 

It will sometimes be found neces- 
sary to shave off the shoulders of 
the type body when such characters 
as A and W come together, in order 
to conform to the standard set for 
letterspacing the line. 

A thing to remember. . . some- 
thing which many compositors for- 
get .. . is that the spacing between 
words in a letterspaced line is also 
very important. It is rather difficult 
to set any sort of standard for this, 
but a general rule to follow is that 
words must be far enough apart so 
that they do not run together, yet 
be near enough to each other that 
they look like a line of type rather 
than a series of individual words. 

This matter of word spacing be- 
comes more difficult as the amount 
of letterspacing increases. It is al- 
ways safe to trust the impression 
your eye gives you in that first quick 
glance at the proof. 


The 
IDEA 
DEPARTMENT 


% To help you sell more 
printing is the earnest aim of 
the |. P. Idea Department. 
From material sent us by our 
printer friends we have se- 
lected the ingenious and 
practical ideas described here 


big Glenn. J. Church 


@ MATCHED BUSINESS PRINTING... 
here is an idea which the alert 
printer can turn into some good 
business. Here’s how to get an order 
for not just letterheads and envel- 
opes, but a much larger, more prof- 
itable order for a complete set of 
matched business printing. 

On the facing page is a showing 
of the various printed pieces which 
the average firm requires. Some 
need many more, with that much 
additional profitable opportunity 
for the enterprising printer. 

Shown are the letterhead, second 
sheet, sales bulletin, statement, in- 
voice, business card, envelope-cor- 
ner-card, and package label forms. 
Others not shown include interof- 
fice and telephone message forms. 

All pieces should bear a marked 
resemblance to one another... 
through the color scheme, trade 
mark, or style of type. Matched 
printing is a decided asset for a 
business firm. And the extra busi- 
ness and profit you’ll realize from 
the sizeable job of printing will well 
repay you for your time and effort. 


Sendin Your Ideas 


If you know of a clever adver- 
tising printing idea that some 
rinter in another locality might 
be able to turn into a profitable 
order, send it in for publication. 
You will be given credit for the 
contribution, and the printer able 
to use it will be grateful for your 
codperation. He, in his turn, ma 
sometime work out an idea whic 
YOU could adapt to your profit. 
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AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS, 

THE BOOKS REVIEWED HERE MAY 

BE ORDERED DIRECT FROM OUR 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


LAWRENCE PRINTER’S PROPORTION RULE 
is an inexpensive yet extremely useful 
slide rule for printers, designed to make 
quick, easy, and accurate computations 
of proportions when ordering half-tone 
and line plates, lettering, reproduction 
proofs, art work, et cetera. 

It includes two scales... one for 
making computations in inches, and 
one for figuring proportions in picas. 
Made from durable wood, the rule is 
printed in black in very legible gothic 
figures on a white background. Lawr- 
ence Printer’s Proportion Rule sells for 
50 cents, and may be obtained through 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THAT HANDY little book, “How Divide 
the Word,” is now in its sixth edition, 
newly revised and enlarged by South- 
ern Publishers, Kingsport, Tennessee. 
Pocket size, its 256 pages contain more 
than 20,000 words now in common use, 
showing their correct separation into 
syllables and also with syllabic accents. 
Eight pages are devoted to instructions 
covering preparation of manuscripts, 
proofreader’s marks, and how to cor- 
rect proofs. 

The book comes in three different 
formats at $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 a copy. 
Printers and proofreaders will find it 
comprehensive and useful. 


For PRINTERS, layout men, typograph- 
ers, students. . . . a Type Size, Leading, 
and Rule Gauge. Here’s an ingenious 
device for easily and quickly determin- 
ing type size, leading between lines, 
and width of rules or borders. No need 
to guess what size it is . . . just place 
the gauge over the printed matter and 
see at a glance the solutions to your 
type size and leading problems. 

Compact, yet complete... from hair- 
line up to 36 point. Durable . . . made 
of two sheets of laminated plastic with 
the printing between the sheets so it 
won't come off. 

The gauge is priced at $1.50 apiece, or 
$1.25 in lots of a dozen. Send your re- 
mittance to THE INLAND PRINTER Book 
Department. 


“My TREASURE CHEST” is a collection 


of typographic gems which are, in the 
words of the designer, “designed and 
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printed by Kurt H. Volk especially for 
those who like nice things.” 

A 5- by 7-inch cardboard case, made 
to simulate a book, contains seventeen 
individual pieces including the index 
which lists such items as Patrick Henry’s 
speech before the Virginia Convention, 
Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg, Ave 
Maria, Abou Ben Adhem, The Lord’s 
Prayer, and other literary classics. 

Typography is in keeping with the 
varied subjects, and is thoughtfully and 
beautifully done. 

Published by Kurt H. Volk, Incorpo- 
rated, My Treasure Chest is available 
through the Book Department of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for $5.00. 


“SOME WENT THIS way” by Ralph 
Fletcher Seymour has the subtitle “A 
Forty-year Pilgrimage among Artists, 
Bookmen, and Printers” and the book 
is exactly that. Publisher of private 
and limited editions, Mr. Seymour first 
came to Chicago in 1898, hunting for 
a nice artistic job. This book, while 
not a detailed autobiography, is of what 
happened to him from then on, and 
mainly of the people he met. 

There’s an interesting chapter on 
limited editions and the men who pro- 
duce them. There are tales of the art- 
ist’s life in Paris before World War I. 
There are Chicago people and the be- 
ginnings of unique organizations con- 
nected with the arts. It’s a book to 
wander around in with Mr. Seymour, 
studded with names of the great and 
the notorious. The book is well made 
and attractively illustrated. Published 
by Mr. Seymour, it is priced at $3.50. 


“HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS AND DEVICES” 
by Clarence Hornung presents a show- 
ing of over 1,800 basic designs and their 
variations, provides a wealth of source 
materials which all commercial artists, 
industrial designers, architects, layout 
men, typographers, draftsmen, and the 
teachers and students of art cannot af- 
ford to be without. 
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Included in this profuse collection of 
designs are variations and combinations 
of such basic forms as the square, circie, 
hexagon, scroll, snow crystals, and nu- 
merous others. To achieve an exhaus- 
tive presentation of geometric forms, 
the Handbook has drawn on ancient 
Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, Arabian, 
and Japanese art, as well as the best of 
modern motifs. Included also are inval- 
uable notes about the historical back- 
grounds of the designs. 

The Handbook of Designs and Devices 
provides an extremely useful source of 
reference and inspiration. It is avail- 
able through the Book Department of 
THE INLAND PRINTER for $3.75. 


“TESTED D1irRECT MAIL METHODS” is an 
elaborate 10- by 11%-inch, loose-leaf 
book containing a most complete li- 
brary of direct mail tests, surveys, and 
case histories. 

Prepared by the Direct Mail Research 
Institute, and distributed by the Na- 
tional Research Bureau of Chicago, this 
comprehensive study covers all the vital 
components of direct mail advertising 
such as the physical form of mailing 
pieces, envelopes, enclosures, reply cards, 
letterheads, the use of color, et cetera. 

“Tested Direct .Mail Methods” gives 
its readers the benefit of the experiences 
of 1,231 national, small, and medium- 
sized business firms in convenient, in- 
dexed form. If you want tested answers 
to your direct mail questions, if you 
want facts and figures upon which to 
base your plans for the preparation and 
use of direct mail advertising, you'll 
want this book. 

With the purchase of “Tested Direct 
Mail Methods” you get the privilege of 
free consultation by mail for one year. 
If the answers to any of your questions 
are not in the book, your questions, ad- 
dressed to the publisher, will be an- 
swered free of charge. 

“Tested Direct Mail Methods” may be 
purchased through THEINLANDPRINTER’S 
Book Department for $25.00 postpaid. 
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Prize-winning book piate designs for Los Angeles Club book auction. First, on left, is by Richard 
Hoffman, Los Angeles City College Press, printed in two colors. Second award went to Paul L. Berger 
for his hand-drawn design. Judges were Merle Armitage, Ward Richie, and Amadeo Thomassini 
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«@- HERE IS THE INLAND PRINTER’S NEW ENVELOPE-CORNER-CARD CONTEST 


Make Something Of Tt 


* Here’s your chance to show your typographical skill, perhaps 4 / UW, o 
win one of the three cash prizes and get yourself some desirable tt 
publicity. THE INLAND PRINTER'S new envelope-corner-card 
contest is open to everyone interested in typographical design. 
Everyone’s invited and all are welcome . . . the more entries the 
more satisfaction the winners will get out of their achievement. 
Prize-winning designs, as well as the best of the remaining 
entries, will be reproduced in THE INLAND PRINTER. It’s easy 
to enter . . . just follow the simple rules printed below. So get 
busy now on your own ideas of how an envelope-corner-card — 
should be set . . . mail your entry in not later than October 10 
. . and the best of luck to you! 


Macon Mercantile Company 


Quality and Service Since 1900 - 
1234 Main Street | 





Macon, Maine 


1. Set up a two-color corner card 

for a regular 87% by 37-inch busi- 

ness envelope. 

2. Submit one two-color proof of 

the design, and one black-and- 

white proof of each of the two NAME 
forms. 

3. Use any two colors. 

4. Use only type, type rules, and STREET 
type ornaments. (No artwork, re- 

verse plates, or Ben Day.) 

5. Send in as many different en- CITY 
tries as you wish. 

6. Mail your entry not later than 
October 10, 1946 to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 309 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 6, Illinois. - 











NUMBER OF DESIGNS SUBMITTED 





% Be sure to follow the simple rules at the left so that your entry will be qualified 
to win a prize. Mail your entry not later than October 10, 1946, to 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 West Jackson Boulevard L 
Chicago 6, Illinois Ger" 
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ITEMS ABOUT THE TRADE AND THE MEN WHO MAKE IT. BITS OF INFORMATION 
COLLECTED AND SET DOWN HERE FOR YOUR EDIFICATION AND PLEASURE 














@ Pun: Kenneth B. Butler says “Neat, 
but still not Goudy.” Any complaints 
may be addressed to him at Wayside 
Press, Mendota, Illinois. 


@ THE RUTHTON (Minnesota) Tribune 
went on the block because its owner 
closed for repairs, Here’s how he adver- 
tised the fact: 

“Owing to the continued bunged-up 
condition of the publisher, the Tribune 
is offered for sale.” 


@ EquipMENT of the Green Printing 
Company, Alameda, California, has 
gone away on a nice long trip to Willow 
Run, Michigan, having been purchased 
by the Kaiser-Fraser Motor Company. 
George P. Green, who operated the 
company since 1921, is retiring. ; 


@ WHEN Mexico decided to tackle il- 
literacy the problem was approached at 
its fundmentals. One-third of the bud- 
get for education is for reading primers. 
Paper for them costs so much and is so 
scarce that the government has planted 
trees for pulp in regions outside of 
Mexico City. That’s a real sample of 
farsightedness! 


@ Victim oF a traffic accident, Arthur 
J. (“Shorty”) O’Connor, Los Angeles, 
died on May 22. He was active in Typo- 
graphical Union Number 174, having 
been a delegate to the national conven- 
tion, and he served on scale committees 
for many years. He was chairman of the 
chapel at Rodgers & McDonald, where 
he had worked for the past twenty 
years. 


@ Two CHINESE and a Chilean are re- 
ceiving on-the-job training at W. F. 
Hall Printing Company, Chicago, hav- 
ing been sent by their governments to 
study mechanics and administration of 
American printing and publishing. The 
Chinese, Nai-Ting Pao and Yung-Hsi 
Chang, are under the auspices of the 
International Training Administration, 
and the Chilean, Rene Rigau, is on a 
scholarship. 


@ PATHFINDER magazine for May 15 
consisted only of a cover and an ex- 
planation on one inside fold of four 
pages. The coal strike was on, electric 
power was off. Diesel engines powered 
the presses which printed the inside 
pages; the two-color cover had been 
completed before the strike. 

Printed in Chicago, the Pathfinder is 
published by Farm Journal, Incorpo- 
rated. The news weekly has since re- 
gained its usual silhouette. 


@ In May occurred the death of one of 
the best known figures in Canadian 
publishing business. He was Frederick 
N. Southam, chairman of the board of 
Southam Publishing Company Limited, 
Montreal. He founded the Southam 
Press in 1889, at the age of twenty, and 








when he died was head of the company 
which controlled the largest newspaper 
group in Canada, with printing estab- 
lishments in Montreal and Toronto, 
and ownership of six daily newspapers. 


@ WITHOUT BENEFIT of advertising, a 
bestseller sans a sultry heroine has gone 
into its sixth edition. Published by the 
GPO, it is entitled “Our American Gov- 
ernment,” and is a collection of ques- 
tions and answers compiled by Repre- 
sentative Patman of Texas. The book- 
let sells for a dime and more than a - 


He 


DON’T BLOW IT 


Oh, workman or scholar, 
Hang on to your dollar 
And do not spend it soon, 
For every cent 

Unwisely spent 

Inflates the price balloon. 



































million copies were sold of one previous 
edition. It answers weighty questions 
about government procedure as well as 
such flippancies as: “Is there a bar in 
the Capitol?” You might be surprised 
by the answer to that one. 


@ A FOLIo lectern Bible to surpass in 
typographic beauty all Bibles hereto- 
fore published in the United States is 
the undertaking entrusted to Bruce 
Rogers by the World Publishing Com- 
pany, Cleveland. Sol Hess, of Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, is collab- 
orating with Mr. Rogers in a special 
cutting of 18-point Goudy New Style. 
One hundred per cent rag paper will be 
used for pages 13 by 18% inches in size. 
To be set and printed by A. Colish, the 
publication will be limited to 1,200 to 
2,000 copies, each to sell for approxi- 
mately $150. 


@ JOsEPH MEDILL PaTTERSON, who died 
late in May, not only founded the first 
American tabloid “bright and simple 
enough to entice the masses,” but one 
that achieved the largest circulation of 








any newspaper in this country, the New 
York Daily News. His death broke the 
publishing triumvirate he made up with 
his sister, Mrs. Eleanor Patterson, of 
the Washington Times-Herald; and his 
cousin, Colonel Robert McCormick, the 
Chicago Tribune. 

Captain Patterson’s first newspaper 
job was with the Tribune in 1901 at a 
salary of $15 weekly. With the aid of an 
allowance from his family ($10,000 an- 
nually) he managed to skimp along un- 
til he found the newspaper business 
more lucrative. . 


@ GROWN TO ten times its original size, 
and with the founder still its very ac- 
tive president, the Indianapolis Engrav- 
ing Company celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary on May 25. Ernest C. Ropkey 
was widely known as a woodcut en- 
graver when he founded the firm in 
1896. 

He has been assisted for three dec- 
ades by Charles C. Goodrich, the vice- 
president, and Ernest A. Morris as the 
secretary-treasurer. Twenty-three other 
employes have been with the company 
a quarter of a century or more. In‘cele- 
bration of the anniversary, three of 
these advanced to administrative posi- 
tions: F. Noble Ropkey as vice-presi- 
dent, Albert M. Shouse to assistant 
treasurer, and Harry A. Mayer, assist- 
ant treasurer. 

The Indianapolis speedway race and 
the development of the automotive in- 
dustry are credited by Mr. Ropkey with 
the growth of his company, which han- 
dled many accounts for automobile 
companies. 


@ From eEpiToriIaAL table to ink trough, 
L. M. Nelson, Sr., conducts a real one- 
man newspaper—East Texas Light—at 
Tenaha, Texas. He sums up his activi- 
ties as the three P’s—plowing, printing, 
and preaching. 

This year marks his fiftieth as printer 
and publisher, his twenty-first as editor 
of the Light. He became an ordained 
preacher in 1908 and until recently when 
he had to give up active preaching, he 
successfully combined printing and his 
religious work. 

East Texas Light is a one-woman 
newspaper, too. Since she was a bride of 
seventeen, Mrs. Nelson has assisted her 
husband. The Nelson family has ex- 
panded from seven children to thirteen 
grandchildren and one great grand- 
daughter. Yet the great grandparents 
still publish the Light weekly, plus job 
printing, doing all the work themselves. 

A year or so ago Universal News Reel 
sent a cameraman to Tenaha to photo- 
graph Mr. Nelson in action at his shop. 
Many have seen this short feature film 
and have written to Mr. Nelson about 
it. The boy who plowed a straight row 
on a Louisiana farm, -learned to be a 
printer and publisher, brought religion 
to other men, has plowed a straight 
course through his life. 
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@ THE OLDEST member of the Old Time 
Printers Association of Chicago, John 
C. Harding, was honored by a dinner 
given by that group. He is 88 years old 
and has belonged to his union for 64 
years. 


@ SOME PEOPLE get confused about IP’s 
two Glenn C’s—Church and Compton— 
and think we have just one Glenn C or 
maybe three. Compton wears glasses, is 
our New York City editor, and lives 
there. His main interests are writing 
and reporting. Church wears a mous- 
tache, is associate editor, and a Chi- 
cagoan. Typography and articles about 
same are his subjects. So they are two 
different guys, see! 


@ Errorts TO “dump” old magazines 
(overprints and returns) on Australia 
and New Zealand are being renewed by 
American export companies, according 
to a recent article in Newspaper News, 
published at Sydney. 

War temporarily shut off these mar- 
kets for popular American magazines, 
which, through our custom of predat- 
ing, entered England and British pos- 
sessions as current issues. The old mag- 
azines are bought here at one or two 
cents a copy and sold abroad at half 
the published price. 

Sale of many publications is handi- 
capped by British regulations on what’s 
fit to print. New Zealand is described 
as the most puritanical market, but not 
so much as to not have a fondness for 
Esquire. 


@ “Manuunts” for good Germans have 
been conducted by the Information 
Control Division of ETO, to track down 
Germans to publish the new, anti-Nazi 
newspapers. 

First German to be so trusted was 
Heinrich Hollands, a shy 75-year-old 
printer who was made the editor of 
Aachen’s former Nazi paper. Investiga- 
tion disclosed that he had abandoned 
his career, refusing to have anything to 
do with Goebbel’s propaganda machine. 

So he has become the publisher of 
the paper where he was once employed 
as pressroom foreman, boosting the cir- 
culation from 10,000 to 80,000. 

Thirty-three additional newspapers 
have been licensed in the U. S. zone, 
run by men of the same calibre as 
Hollands, and scores of magazine and 
book publishers have been granted li- 
licenses to publish. 


@ ALERT PROGRESSIVENESS of the St. Pe- 
tersburg (Florida) Printing Company is 
the subject of an article which ap- 
peared recently in Florida Newspaper 
News. 

When the war swept away the tourist 
promotion printing that was the firm’s 
standby, Ben Granger, who is general 
manager, put his idle presses to work 
printing sales literature of the highest 
quality for his own business. 

Clinging to the standard of doing 
only the finest work, turning down any 
jobs on which time for workmanship 
was too short, the shop flourished de- 
spite handicaps caused by the war. The 
firm is always among the first to try 
anything new or striking, even though 
it gets “burned” occasionally from a 
practical standpoint. 

The most recent innovation to speed 
service is using air facilities to get over- 
night service on direct air shipments for 
supplies from New York City. This is 
being featured in advertisements of the 
St. Petersburg Printing Company. 
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e@ Ir may be that estimating copy was 
a careful and long procedure way back 
when. All the operations in the manu- 
facture of a printed piece were more or 
less drawn out so there’s no reason why 
estimating copy should have been done 
otherwise. Today, however, we’re living 
at a very fast clip and we can’t afford 
to waste too much time. 

That’s the reason for this short, sim- 
ple way to save that time and still get 
sufficiently accurate results. Keep in 
mind, though, that this method is for 
straight-running copy for story books, 
et cetera, of a few hundred pages or 
more, where there are very few or no 
runarounds, artwork, or other miscel- 
laneous copy. It can be a boon to print- 
ers and publishers who find it necessary 
to fit copy into a fixed number of pages 
specified for press runs and other oper- 
ations where two or more books are 
being manufactured at the same time. 
These were the circumstances under 
which this method of estimating bulk 
copy has proved successful. You might 
say it’s another war baby, nurtured and 
developed for the primary use of saving 
paper. Yet, it’s really prewar stuff and 
we vouch for its accuracy. 


Here’s How It Works 


Inasmuch as most all of the copy 
that’s been figured, using this method, 
has been printed copy (the tear-sheet 
pages) we’ll take our example from one 
of them. However, with a little careful 
judgment, the same may apply to type- 
written manuscript. This book con- 
tained 222 pages of aciual copy to be 
set in 11-point solid in a type-page size 
25 picas wide by 40 picas deep. Allow- 
ance was to be made for running heads 
and new chapters. 

The first step is getting the ratio of 
the size of type to be used to that in 
the copy. We arrive at this percentage 
by using the character count in one line 
of both type and copy, that is, the num- 
ber of characters in a line of copy—59, 
divided by the number of characters of 
1l-point in a line 25 picas wide—67. 
The result is almost exactly 88 per cent. 

Next comes the judging of an aver- 
age number of lines per page that can- 
not be gained in setting. That is short 
lines, quotes or text, that will make one 
line regardless of the measure or size of 


SIMPLE METHOD 


By Edward Thie and Fred Kaupa 


type. In this case the average amounted 
to three lines per page. 

There being 36 lines to each page of 
copy, we subtract the three not gained 
in setting and take 88 per cent of the 
remaining 33 lines, which leaves us 
29.04 lines. Adding the three not gained, 
gives us 32.04 lines of type to one page 
of copy. Here is the result of true ratio 
of a page of copy to type after sub- 
tracting the number of lines that can- 
not be considered in the percentage 
that is gained. 


Consider Makeup of Book 


Now the copy must be carefully 
judged as to how the book itself com- 
pares with the results we wish to obtain. 
For instance, allowance must be made 
for chapters to begin on a new page. 
The copy having chapters running in, 
a good average, we discovered, was to 
add a half-page of copy for every chap- 
ter in the book. With thirteen chapters, 
six pages were added, now making 228. 
Of course, if the copy started chapters 
on a new page that would eliminate 
this step; or also if the estimate speci- 
fied our chapters to run in, we could 
go on to the next calculation, both copy 
and type comparing evenly in either 
instance. 

Having a total of 228 pages of copy, 
each making 32.04 lines of type, gives 
us the total number of lines of type for 
the book—7,306. In a type page 40 picas 
deep, we can manage, tightly, to get 
44 lines of 11-point. Allowing two lines, 
one for space and one for running head, 
we will get 42 lines on a page comfort- 
ably. So we find that 17,306 lines will 
make 174 pages, the final figure. 

Simple is the word for the whole cal- 
culation. And short is the time required 
to ascertain how to arrive at it. To 
begin with, the ratio of type to copy 
must be very accurate. This won’t take 
long if you have handy one of the many 
types tables or calculators that give you 
the number of characters of almost any 
type face in a specified measure. And 
it doesn’t take long to choose a few 
average lines in the copy. The rest of 
the procedure is a matter of minutes, 
and from the result can be figured the 
necessity for cutting or adding copy 
and/or how much larger or smaller the 
type should be to fit your needs. 
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Adjust Offset Platemaking Technique to the Weather 





@ HumipiITy need not be a source 
of worry to the platemaker unless 
he is unable to make adjustments in 
his technique. It is the conviction of 
some platemakers that a moist at- 
mosphere is of little consequence if 
steps are taken to counteract it. As 
one old-timer once remarked, “It is 
not the humidity, but the stupidity 
when plate trouble comes.” 

There is a certain percentage of 
truth in that statement. If we take 
the time to analyze the causes of 
these troubles and take the steps to 
prevent them we are certain to go 
through a season of high relative 
humidity with a minimum amount 
of plate failures. It is like the prac- 
tice of medicine; when the cause of 
the disease is known, only then is 
proper treatment possible. 

Platemaking failures occur when 
the humidity rises. But they also 
occur when the humidity takes a 
drop. In other words a platemaker 
runs into the greatest amount of 
trouble in the spring when the hu- 
midity rises and in the fall when 
the humidity drops. Obviously the 
procedure for making plates during 
humid weather should not be the 
same as it is during the winter when 
the air is dry. Let us take inventory 
to see what happens during these 
two periods. 

When a plate is made during hu- 
mid weather the drying of the coat- 
ing in the whirler is very slow. The 
longer the coating remains in a fluid 
state, the more of it is whirled off. 
Because this is so, more of the solu- 
tion is removed from the plate dur- 
ing humid weather than during dry 
weather. Such a condition of high 
humidity will naturally produce a 
plate which has a rather thin film 
of sensitive coating. This, of course, 
may prevent the complete coverage 
of the grain. 

The coating spreads itself so thin 
over the plate surface that the crests 
of the grain will be left uncovered. 
Such a condition causes difficult de- 
veloping as well as scumming on the 
press. To avoid a condition of this 
kind we must: 1. Increase the spe- 
cific gravity of the coating, and/or 
2. Decrease the speed of the whirler. 
It is preferable to adjust each of 
these factors slightly rather than 
adjust one of them to the extreme 
while ignoring the other. 

In making the changes to vary 
the thickness of the albumin coat- 
ing on the plate two things must be 
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taken into consideration. The first 
of these factors is the size of the 
plate and the other is the size of the 
grain of the plate. 

And we must remember that the 
larger the plate, other factors being 
alike, the thinner will be the coat- 
ing. This may require an explana- 
tion to the theorist even though a 
practical shop man is quite aware 
of this fact. 

The larger the plate, the greater 
the distance from the center to the 
edge, that is, the radius of the plate. 
And the greater the radius is, the 
greater will be the centrifugal force, 
which is the force that pulls out- 
wardly from the center of the plate 
during rotation. Consequently the 
thinner will be the coating. 

Now then, the question comes up. 
Why does the center portion of a 
large plate differ from that of the 
small plate? The reason is this: 
Every molecule of liquid matter has 
a given attraction for another mole- 
cule in that same liquid. Molecules 
of a liquid such as the coating solu- 
tion are held together in much the 
same way as the links of a chain. 

The molecules of the coating so- 
lution which are near the edge of 9 
rotating plate have, as we stated be- 
fore, a greater centrifugal pull than 
the ones near the center and being 
held together in a chain-like forma- 
tion will exert a pull on them. The 
thickness of the coating, for that 
reason, is the same on all parts of 
the plate. Therefore, in order that 
the thickness of the plate be the 
same on all sizes of plates, larger 
ones must be rotated more slowly 
than the smaller plates. 

The grain of the plate serves not 
only as a foundation for the image 
but also to provide a multitude of 
receptacles to hold fountain water 
while running on the press. 


Ships 


Page 33 of our March issue carried a 
panel reproducing several of the attractive 
covers of Ships, printed by the J. C. Dillon 
Company, New York City, for Shipbuilders 
Council of America. 

The caption commented on the colorful 
“lithographed” covers and the inside pages 
“printed letterpress.” This is in error. Ships 
is produced by sheet-fed gravure from Inta- 
print plates made by the Intaprint Division 
of the Miehle Printing Press & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago. 
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The ideal albumin plate is one 
whose film of coating evenly covers 
both the valleys and the crests of 
the grain. If the coating is applied 
too thick and/or the speed of the 
whirler is too slow, the valleys of the 
grain will be completely filled in. An 
image produced from such a coat- 
ing will not take the developing ink 
readily. The reason is that the val- 
leys of the grain are filled in and 
have no room for ink. Such an im- 
age usually will be poor in ink re- 
ception on the press. The result is 
that the pressman increases the ink 


~ and thus causes the fine work to fill 


in. A fine-grained plate gives trou- 
ble more readily than one of coarse 
grain, because a fine grain has shal- 
lower valleys which fill in easily. 

Another factor that must always 
be taken into consideration is that 
many chemicals are active only in 
the presence of moisture. For exam- 
ple, when sulfuric acid is 100 per 
cent strong, it contains no water 
and is so inactive that it will not re- 
act with an iron container and is 
regularly shipped in iron tank-cars. 
The addition of water to this same 
acid activates it so that it will com- 
pletely dissolve an iron container 
in a few minutes. 

A shop example of this phenome- 
non is seen in deep-etch platemak- 
ing. The more water there is in the 
developer and the etch, the faster is 
the action on the plate. This is also 
true with bichromate in the sensi- 
tive solution. In a completely dry 
state bichromate has no effect on 
colloids. The more moisture it con- 
tains, up to a point, the greater is 
its activity. In humid weather, no 
matter how much heat is applied in 
the whirler, the plate will contain 
some moisture. The greater the hu- 
midity, the greater the amount of 
moisture that is retained in the 
coating; and the faster will be its 
activity. This is one of the reasons 
why the time of exposure during 
humid weather should be shorter 
than it is during dry weather. 

Another reason why the time of 
exposure should be shorter during 
the summer is the heat. The speed 
of chemical activity is roughly dou- 
bled for every 18 degrees Fahren- 
heit rise. For instance at 98 degrees 
F. the time of exposure, all other 
factors being equal, should be one- 
half of what it is at 80 degrees F. 

We have still other factors such 
as the effect of heat on the coating 
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solution during storage from the 
time of preparation until it is used. 
This is particularly true with egg 
albumin. Egg white naturally con- 
tains enzymes. These enzymes tend 
to make egg albumin more liquid by 
a process of digestion. This is evi- 
dent in egg shell. The white of a 
fresh egg is thick, while the white 
of a storage egg, on the other hand, 
is fluid and the longer the storage 
period, the more fluid it becomes. 
This is missing in synthetic albumin 
coatings because they are not acted 
upon by enzymes. 

So it is that all these factors work 
in one direction during warm, hu- 
mid weather and in the other di- 
rection when the air is cool and dry. 
Thus to produce plates in various 
kinds of weather we must vary and 
control not one of these factors but 
all of them. If we do, we too will 
agree that “it is not the humidity 
but the stupidity” that is our enemy 
during platemaking. Experience will 
demonstrate that this is so. 


* * 
Say Exactly What You Mean 


@ It may be helpful to point out 
that the words “negative,” “posi- 
tive,” “reverse,” and “inverted” are 
loosely used and that extreme care 
should be taken to see that they are 
correctly used when writing instruc- 
tions for the production of printing 
or engraving. 

In the photomechanical processes 
the negative image shows light for 
dark, exactly contrary to nature. 

A reader asks how best to get a 
“negative image on zinc for direct 
printing” from type copy. Taken lit- 
erally this means he wants the type 
photographed on zinc so that when 
printed the plate will show white 
letters on a black background. What 
he really wants, in the phraseology 
of photography, is how to print a 
reversed image on the zinc so that 
it will “read right” when printed. 
Read right, of course, means read- 
ing from the left to the right on 
the finished printed page. 

In the phraseology of the photog- 
rapher the word “reverse” means to 
change from right to left. This defi- 
nition is based on the assumption 
that type for most languages is set 
so as to read reverse in the stick or 
on the slug and must be reversed to 
read from left to right on paper. 
This applies to all direct printing, 
whether letterpress, lithography, or 
intaglio processes. 

Still dealing with the phraseology 
of photography, the type or other 
image for offset printing need not 
be reversed since it reads the same 
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on press plate and paper because it 
is reversed by the print on and the 
transfer from the blanket. 

The foregoing terms have become 
firmly established by usage and all 
printers should use them correctly 
when dealing with photographers 
and photoengravers in order to save 
time, mistakes, and needless expense. 

Black letters printed on a white 
background are made from a photo- 
graphic negative. White letters on a 
black background are made from a 
photographic positive. 


For the benefit of those who lice 
to get at the facts it may be recalli'd 
that the assumption above referred 
to is really incorrect. Type and im- 
age and the print therefrom both 
read from left to right. There is no 
reversing in any of the instances 
noted as changes from right to left. 
Type is set upside down or inverted 
(not reversed) in stick and on slug 
because it has to be so turned ito 
read head up on the printed page 
and all images other than type must 
be handled in the same way. 


FULL PAGE OF Vatural Color Photos 


PRINTED SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH NEWS 


ON MonbAy morning, April 22, the 
Chicago Tribune published in its final 
editions an entire picture page of natu- 
ral color photos of the Chicago Easter 
parade simultaneously with the news 
story of the parade the day before. On 
Saturday, April 20, 

the newspaper had 

delighted Chicago’s 

north side baseball 

bleacherites with a 

full color picture of 

their favorite, Center 

Fielder Andy Pafko, 

on the first page of 

the sports section. 

The color repro- 
ductions of theEaster 
parade rolled off the 
Tribune presses with- 
in 13 hours after the 
exposed color trans- 
parencies had reached the dark room. 
Twelve photographers, working in two- 
man teams with regular Speed Graphic 
news cameras and Ansco color film, 
took the pictures Easter morning. At 
10:50 a.m., the last of the exposed 
films reached the dark room where the 
13 processing steps were completely 
finished in 85 minutes. 

After drying, the transparencies went 
to the editorial art room where editors 
chose the pictures to be assembled so 
that the entire page could be handled 
as a unit in the color engraving depart- 
ment which received the transparencies 
at 1:45 p.m. That department made 
red, yellow, blue, and black color sep- 
aration negatives of the page from the 
transparencies, and printed those nega- 
tives on sensitized copper plates for 
processing by etchers, finishers, and 
routers. The first completed copper 
plate, the yellow, was delivered to the 
stereotypers at 7:40 p.m., only 4 hours 


and 50 minutes after the yellow separa- 

tion negative had been completed. The 

red plate reached the stereotypers at 

8:25 p.m., and blue and black plates 

at 9:30 p.m. There was still work to be 

done. Stereotypers made 20 casts of 

each color plate—80 

casts of the page. 

Two plates of each 

color were required 

on each press, and 

eight presses were 

used for the Monday 

edition. Two extra 

sets of all stereotype 

' plates were available 

for use in case of 

damage to any of the 

plates on the presses. 

The Tribune pio- 

neered in newspaper 

color in 1901 with a 

four-page, four-color section. It made 

the first use of coloroto printing in an 

advertisement in 1922, and published 

the first double page newspaper adver- 

tisement in two colors in 1926. In 

1929, the Tribune published the first 

two-color newspaper page used by a 

retail advertiser, and in 1931 made the 

first editorial use of two colors in a 

Sunday fashion section. In 1932 the 

newspaper published the first three- 

color page for a retail advertiser, and 

in 1939 it printed a three-color illus- 
tration of a news event. 

During the last five years the daily 
Tribune has provided its readers with 
color cartoons, color maps, and oc- 
casional color picture pages. The Easter 
color page was a demonstration that it 
not only can print four-color pictures 
on high-speed news presses, but also 
that it can obtain and process color 
photos in time to print them along with 
stories of the events photographed. 
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This section is devoted 
to short and timely items 
concerning men and events 
associated with printing. 
Copy must reach the editor 
by the twentieth of month 
preceding date of issue 








CENSUS BUREAU WANTS DATA 


Because printers have delayed send- 
ing in returns on blanks furnished to 
them by the United States Bureau of 
Census, trade associations in the indus- 
try are sending out urgent requests for 
the printers to send in reports. The sur- 
vey was designed in response to the 
petition of trade associations in the 
graphic arts including the Printing In- 
dustry of America, the American Book 
Publishers Council, the National Pub- 
lishers Association, and others. 

The form, 30 by 8 inches in size, in 
four sections, contains spaces for in- 
serting volume of sales for 1945; nature 
of the operations; specific information 
about publications, if publisher does his 
own printing; a record of books and 
pamphlets printed and bound for cus- 
tomers; consumption of paper for each 
class of printing; amount of work done 
for Federal and local governments; 
amount of printing in the form of pub- 
lications, newspapers, magazines, maps, 
music, greeting cards, labels, house or- 
gans, direct mail and other promotional 
printing, the catalogs, forms, calendars, 
legal briefs, playing cards, posters, tags, 
tariffs, tickets and other specialties, be- 
sides the general classification of com- 
mercial printing. 

In addition, data is requested con- 
cerning machinery and equipment in 
use, and idle, as of December 31, 1945. 

A simplified form M73A is enclosed 
with the census material for use of 
printers who do a volume of business 
less than $50,000 a year. This is 8 by 
10% inches in size with blanks on both 
sides to fill in with information. 

James F. Newcomb, of New York 
City, president of the Printing Indus- 
try of America, in an appeal addressed 
to the printers of the whole nation, 
urged immediate codperation on the 
part of the printers, making the state- 
ment that the special paper problem 
facing the industry was one reason why 
the census was requested by the PIA 
and codperating trade associations. 

“Only because we felt that the print- 
ing industry was one with a special 
problem did we feel justified in asking 
the Census Bureau to make this study 
at public expense,” said Mr. Newcomb. 
“Its value to the industry can not be 
over-estimated. All printers should ex- 
pedite the return of these question- 
naires so that the data will be available 
for use at an early date.” 


PRIVATE PLANT IS SOLD 


THE private plant operated by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has been bought by Peter F. Mallon, 
Incorporated, which also purchased the 
building in which the plant is located 
on Court House Square, Long Island, 
New York. The large plant will be op- 








erated by Mallon, Incorporated, as a 
commercial printing establishment un- 
der direction of Peter F. Mallon, and 
according to the announcement, “will 
give special attention to Metropolitan’s 
printing requirements.” 


KARCH JOINS INTERTYPE 


R. Randolph Karch, recently sepa- 
rated from the United States Navy as 
a lieutenant commander, has become 
associated with Intertype Corporation, 
so Captain Alden T. Mann, Jr., the 
company’s vice-president in charge of 
sales, has announced. Mr. Karch will be 
the director of typography, advertising 





R. RANDOLPH KARCH 


manager, and manager of its printing 
department. 

He succeeds B. -W. Radcliffe, who for 
the past twenty-one years has been in 
charge of these activities in addition to 
his being editor of Who’s Who in the 
Composing Room. He will devote his 
entire time to the editing job. 

Mr. Karch has been prominent in af- 
fairs of the Craftsmen’s movement. He 
was for two years chairman of the re- 
search commission of the International 
Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men prior to his entering the service of 
the United States Navy. As an officer in 
that branch of the service he had major 
responsibilities in training instructors 
who in turn took charge of training 
work in various branches of the Navy. 

Mr. Karch was principal of the High 
School of Graphic Arts and Printing of 
Cincinnati, and previously was techni- 
cal supervisor of the department of 
publishing and printing of the Roches- 
ter Institute of Technology. He is the 
author of some teaching material used 
in printing classes. 















MIEHLE NAMES OFFICERS 


John E. Eddy is now president of the 
Miehle Printing Press and Manufactur- 
ing Company, whose large factory is in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Eddy, who served in the first 
World War as a captain and an aide to 
Major-General Martin of the 90th divi- 
sion, took a job requiring manual labor 
at the Miehle factory after he had been 
separated from the army. After a period 
of time as a mechanic, he was trans- 
ferred to the Philadelphia office where 
later he became the branch manager. In 
1932, he was transferred back to Chi- 
cago, took charge of the Kimball Elec- 
tric Company, a Miehle subsidiary, and 
was also elected a vice-president of the 
parent company. In 1943, he became the 
executive vice-president, and following 
the recent death of Arthur Bentley, the 
president of the company, was elected 
as Mr. Bentley’s successor. 

Phelps Kelley, son of the late William 
V. Kelley who acquired control of the 
Miehle company in 1910, is executive 
vice-president, having served as assist- 
ant to the president from 1936 to 1942, 
when he was elected vice-president. 


PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 


Delegates from Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, Santa Barbara, Cit- 
rus Belt, Phoenix, and Los Angeles will 
meet for the twenty-first conference of 
Craftsmen’s Clubs on the Pacific Coast 
in Seattle, July 25 to 27, according to 
Gordon J. Holmquist, the president of 
the Pacific Society of Printing House 
Craftsmen. 

Among the featured speakers are A. 
R. Tommasini, University of California 
Press; Edward O. Strong, California 
State Printing Plant; Ray Fisher, Los 
Angeles Board of Education, in charge 
of veteran training; Perry R. Long, first 
president of the International Associa- 
tion; and Walter B. Beals, Chief Justice 
of the Washington Supreme Court. 

Events will include an all-day trip to 
a paper mill, educational talks and 
the round table discussions, a dinner, a 
president’s breakfast, and a “Seattle 
Style” stag dinner. 

The Seattle committee in charge is 
headed by Ron Renny, with Fred Bra- 
den as secretary and treasurer. Other 
members are Bill Milne, Frank McCaf- 
frey, Archie Little, Harry Strang, Frank 
Gates, and Art Whitehead, Seattle Club 
president. 


NAMED ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Don G. Anderson, formerly a member 
of the editorial staff of the Appleton 
(Wisconsin) Post-Crescent has just been 
named advertising manager of the Fox 
River Paper Corporation of that city. 
The company manufactures bond, led- 
ger, and onion skin business papers. 
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DEMAND STILL EXCEEDS 
SCANTY PAPER SUPPLY 


@ WHILE PAPER MILLS are working at 
top speed—almost 100 per cent capacity 
—the demand still exceeds supply, so 
paper manufacturers report. The total 
output for this year will run in excess 
of 18,300,000 tons, barring labor disor- 
ders, and the book paper output will be 
more than its usual 10 per cent of the 
total, while other printing papers will 
run about 6 per cent. Newsprint gets 
about 5 per cent of the total of paper 
produced in the United States, while 
the major amount used in this country 
is imported from Canada. 

Shortage of coated papers is largely 
due to the scarcity of cornstarch which 
is related to the general food shortage. 
Paper manufacturers blame the OPA 
for much of the shortage of adhesives. 
The outcome of legislation limiting the 
powers of the OPA will at least cause 
products to resume flow through regu- 
lar channels of trade which will again 
become stabilized within a few months 
after July 1, when the new legislation 
becomes effective. Meanwhile substitute 
adhesives used in coating paper are re- 
ducing the printability quality. 

All printers and publishers are now 
being asked by the Printing Industry of 
America to restrict their uses of paper 
to lighter weights to stretch available 
supplies. It is recognized that present 
supplies of paper and paper mill capac- 
ities are not sufficient to meet the in- 
creased demand for printed products. 
However, one of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in this program of conservation is 
that paper manufacturers have not re- 
sponded favorably to the demand for 
lighter weights of paper at prices which 
would not provide for extra labor since 
paper is sold to consumers by weight 
and not by square yardage. 

Prices of paper have gone upward 
generally, caused by the increase in 
wage rates and also by the necessity of 
paying more for imported pulp and 
chemicals. It is probable that with the 
lifting of restrictive orders, prices will 
continue to advance during the process 
of readjustment. 

Paper mills in Canada are enjoying 
an unprecedented prosperity and are 
installing extra machines to manufac- 
ture newsprint, one item that paper 
manufacturers in this country are neg- 
lecting in favor of higher priced papers. 
The installation of equipment in Canada 
seems to be progressing at a more rapid 
rate than in the United States because 
that country has not been retarded as 
much as ours by strikes and accom- 
panying shortages of materials. Of the 
total of newsprint manufactured in 
Canada, 81 per cent is for users in the 
United States, 6 per cent for Canada, 
and the remaining 13 per cent for ship- 
ment overseas. 

English newspapers are so restricted 
in the use of paper that they are find- 
ing difficulty in employing returning 
war veterans in their editorial and 
mechanical production departments. 
Shortages are also reported in Australia 
and South Africa whose paper supplies 
are derived from British sources. Much 
of the paper used in South America is 
shipped from the United States whereas 
most of the supplies during the prewar 
period were obtained from Germany. 

Printers in this country have adopted 
the practice of booking orders condi- 
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tioned upon their ability to get the 
required paper. Competitive bids on 
printing are rare, with the result that 
printers are getting fair profits on all 
their work. Thus they are in a position 
to modernize their plants if and when 
equipment manufacturers and other 
suppliers can get into full swing pro- 
ducing the things for which they have 
backlogs of orders that will require 
some of them two years of uninter- 
rupted operation to produce. 

Because of confused conditions ad- 
vertisers have been unable to get litera- 
ture produced to merchandise postwar 
items. It is expected that with the sta- 
bilizing of labor conditions, the adjust- 
ment of prices, and the restoration of 
confidence, our whole economy will re- 
vive its promotional activities. Then the 
demand for printing—and a lot of 
color—will increasingly swamp printers 
and lithographers with orders. Then as 
now, the big question will be: Where 
can I get enough paper to fill orders? 


PRINTERS BUY BUILDING 

Seven tenants of the Midtown In- 
dustrial Building, New York City, have 
purchased the building on a codpera- 
tive basis for their own use. Among the 
purchasers are several large firms in 
the printing and allied industries: Ar- 
row Press, Filmland Press, and Ogden 
Printing Company. 

The building, located in the general 
vicinity of the site of the proposed new 
$20,000,000 Graphic Arts Center, is 
eleven stories high and has a floor 
area of 500,000 square feet. Adjacent to 
it is vacant land, also included in the 
sale, upon which an annex of 200,000 
square feet will be built. Tentative plans 
also call for the construction of addi- 
tional floors on the present building. 


NEWSPAPER BUREAU MEETS 

Importance of the weekly newspapers 
of the country which have an estimated 
value of over $200,000,000, was stressed 
at the meeting of the Weekly Newspaper 
Bureau held in connection with the an- 
nual convention of the National Edi- 
torial Association at Estes Park, Colo- 
rado, June 14. William J. Oertel, acting 
director of the bureau, reported that 
the bureau, which was organized within 
the association a year ago, had 1,320 
members, but that more members and 
added financial support were needed to 
achieve the purposes for which the bu- 
reau was organized. 

Mr. Oertel reviewed the objectives as 
including a continuing study of weekly 
newspaper readership by the Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation; a program of 
study of market facts in weekly news- 
paper communities; a periodical evalu- 
ation of the nation’s weekly newspapers 
to provide advertisers and agencies 
“with all essential data about weekly 
newspapers”; a program of publisher 
education and information leading to- 
ward higher editorial and business eth- 
ics; and “a program of promotional 
relations with advertisers, agencies, 
trade papers, related associations, pub- 
lishers, and other media.” 

“The opportunity of weekly publish- 
ers for unity behind their own national 
organization, if only in the interests of 
self-preservation, will not wait forever,” 
said Mr. Oertel. “Other organizations 
are moving forward. Our opportunity is 
right now—the present.” 

He said that the bureau’s stand for 
unity in the weekly newspaper industry 
has been constant and will continue so. 


DANNER WINS NOMINATION 

In his first try at partisan politics, 
Fred W. Danner, head of Akron’s lary - 
est printing concern, won the Repub!)- 
can nomination for Congress in the 
14th Ohio district at the May primary 
election. Danner won the nomination 
despite formidable opposition and wiil 
oppose the incumbent Democratic con- 
gressman at the November election. A 
dynamic advertising and publicity pro- 
gram featured his drive for votes. 


FRED W. DANNER 


Danner waged his campaign with a 
tenacity and aggressiveness typical of 
the manner in which he built from 
scratch his three printing companies, 
the Danner Press, Incorporated; Akron 
Typesetting Company, and National Ro- 
tary Printers. There are 150 employes, 
including members of five printing craft 
unions with which the companies have 
contracts. 


ROOD BUYS CALIFORNIA PLANT 

Everett A. Rood, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Case-Hoyt Corporation, 
printing firm in Rochester, New York, 
has bought and will operate the com- 
mercial printing plant of the News- 
Press Publishing Company in Santa 
Barbara, California. 

Rood will rename the plant Rood As- 
sociates and will combine the functions 
of advertising with his printing busi- 
ness. He was associated with Case-Hoyt 
in various capacities for twenty-four 
years and was vice-president of the 
firm for more than ten years. 


MEDAL TO MORISON 

Stanley Morison, typographical direc- 
tor of The Times, London, was awarded 
the Gold Medal of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts in New York City 
on June 5. Mr. Morison, internationally 
known authority on typography and 
bookmaking, author and lecturer, ad- 
visor to the Monotype Company, Lon- 
don, and to the Cambridge University 
Press, London, flew to New York City 
for the presentation. ; 

This is the first time that the Insti- 
tute has awarded its medal to a member 
of the graphic arts outside of the coun- 
try. Previous recipients have included 
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T. M. Cleland, Frederic W. Goudy, W. 
A. Dwiggins, Edwin and Robert Grab- 
horn, H. W. Kent, Frederic G. Melcher, 
Bruce Rogers, Carl Purington Rollins, 
and Rudolph Ruzicka. 


FIRM CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 

Franklin Printing Company of Phila- 
delphia gave its employes a dinner on 
June 13 in celebration of the 218th an- 
niversary of the firm and the tenth of 
Benjamin F. James as president. 

Herman H. Wentz and Lucullus N. D. 
Mitchell received Franklin rings in rec- 
ognition of thirty years with the firm. 
Nine employes, with a total of 337 years 
of experience, now wear the ring. 

Souvenir of the occasion was a bro- 
chure which traces the ownership of 
the company back through nineteen 
changes to its founding by Franklin 
in 1728, with his narration of why he 
set up his printing house in the City 
of Brotherly Love. 


BRITISH FEAR COMPETITION 

The fear of serious competion from 
United States publishers who are said 
to be contemplating the purchase of 
printing plants in Britain, is expressed 
in an editorial in March issue of the 
Scottish Typographical Journal. It was 
stated that “American publishers in- 
tend to purchase, or invest in, British 
printing businesses whereby books and 
magazines could be printed by flatbed 
or rotary presses from plastic plates 
flown over the Atlantic by plane.” 

“This has caused a certain amount of 
perturbation on the part of employers 
and employes in the industry in Brit- 
ain, and lately a series of articles has 
appeared in Cavalcade in which that 
publication has taken up this challenge 
to our £5,000,000 a year prewar worth of 
book and magazine production,” is part 
of the editorial comment. “U. S. print- 
ing firms now completely freed from 
paper, labor, and other material re- 
strictions, are turning out—and export- 
ing—volumes which make British war- 
time printing standards look shoddy 
makeshifts. And prices are at about the 
same levels for current fiction with 
lower prices for classics. 

“U. S. paper, binding, printing—all 
are on a far higher standard than to- 
day’s British workmanship. Reason for 
lower American price is the develop- 
ment during the war of newer ‘offset’ 
processes. Because of wartime restric- 
tions, British printers were not able to 
experiment as their American opposite 
numbers did. 

“On top of this, sixty of the chief 
American publishers have combined to 
market books in Europe and South 
America in an organization known as 
United States International Book Asso- 
ciation, with offices already set up in 
Paris, Stockholm, Madrid, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Mexico City, and Buenos Aires. 
These offices are helping forward nego- 
tiations for translation, and form a link 
between American printers and Euro- 
pean and South American booksellers.” 

The editorial suggests that the only 
way to meet the threat of the American 
competition to British book exports “‘is 
to free British publishers from all re- 
strictions now.” 


JOHN W. FOSE ; 

John W. Fose, 65, veteran Niagara 
Falls printer, died recently there after 
a long illness. Mr. Fose came to Niagara 
Falls thirty-one years ago and worked 
in various printing establishments be- 
fore opening his own shop. 








EDUCATORS HOLD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


@ The training of veterans for posi- 
tions in the printing industry, and the 
need for codperation between the in- 
dustry and schools were the main top- 
ics of discussion at the twenty-first an- 
nual conference on printing education 
sponsored by the National Graphic Arts 
Education Association in Philadelphia 
on June 14 and 15. The general theme 
of the conference was “Graphic Arts 
Education in the First Year of Peace.” 

Evidence that veteran training pro- 
grams are promoting a better under- 
standing between the industry and the 
printing schools was brought out at the 
conference. Emil Mueller, Edward Stern 
& Company, Philadelphia, 
who is the chairman of 
the Printing Industry of 
America’s committee on 
education, remarked in the 
course of a talk on veter- 
an programs that they 
served to make the indus- 
try “school conscious.” Mr. 
Mueller formerly had a 
low opinion of vocational 
schools, he said, consider- 
ing them as the “dumping 
grounds for all academic 
failures.” After the fine 
codperation of the Mur- 
rell Dobbins Vocational 
School with the Philadel- 
phia printing industry’s 
veteran training program, 
he has revised his opin- 
ion. As Harry Gage, Mergenthaler Print- 
ing Company, expressed it in a con- 
ference talk, “it took a depression and 
then a world war to awake the indus- 
try to the significance of vocational 
education.” 

The Philadelphia printing industry, 
first in the country to organize a vet- 
eran training program, now has 2,000 
veterans taking on-the-job and related 
training, said Mr. Mueller. He also re- 
ported that groups of printers in thirty- 
three centers, as well as several large 
individual companies, now have on-the- 
job programs. To be successful, and to 
avoid red tape and delay, such a pro- 
gram should be organized on an indus- 
try-wide basis in a city, he said, with 
one man acting as “liaison” between the 
industry and Veterans Administration. 

The other programs described at the 
meeting, all of which have been fully re- 
ported in past months by THE INLAND 
PRINTER, included the Los Angeles plan, 
described by Harry Gage; the Toronto 
plan, by Charles Conquergood, who is 
president of the Canadian Printing Ink 
Company; and the Rochester plan, by 
Byron G. Culver, Rochester Institute of 
Technology. 

Several speakers stressed the need 
for closer contact between school and 
industry. Allan Robinson, principal of 
the Ottmar Mergenthaler Printing High 
School, Baltimore, suggested that a 
teacher, after he has prepared a course 
of study, submit it to a man in the in- 
dustry who knows the trade and has an 
analytical mind. Public school teachers 
are inclined to make courses too elab- 
orate, and try to cover more than can 
be handled in the allotted time, he said. 

Printing teachers should keep in 
closer touch with the industry, said T. 
G. McGrew, New York Employing 
Printers Association. Hours, equipment, 
methods, and the operating conditions 
change, and teachers should mix with 
people in the industry to keep a line 








BYRON G. CULVER 


on the trade. The teacher should also 
extend printing education to the em- 
ployer and plant supervisor, as well as 
to apprentices, said Mr. McGrew. The 
average foreman has little conception 
of what schools are doing; teachers 
should enlist their interest and help. 

How techniques that were used in the 
training of members in the armed 
forces may be applied to printing edu- 
cation were discussed by two teachers 
who were in the Army. Major Frank 
DiGiacomo, who was on leave from the 
New York School of Printing during the 
war, described the classification, apti- 
tude, and trade tests used in the Army, 
and suggested that the as- 
sociation appoint a com- 
mittee to see if such tests 
could be used in printing 
education, or suitable ones 
be devised. The printing 
school curriculum could 
be “enriched” for those 
who show the highest ap- 
titudes, he said. 

G. Edward Clark, acting 
chairman of the Graphic 
Arts Department, School 
of Journalism, Syracuse 
University, described the 
visual aids used in Army 
training programs to sup- 
plement lectures. He sug- 
gested that the visual aids 
such as films, charts, and 
models could be used to 
dramatize technical subjects in print- 
ing. These would not be a substitute for 
teachers or conventional instructional 
material, but would supplement them. 

R. V. Mitchell, chairman of the board 
of the Harris-Seybold Company, said it 
would be a mistake to start lithographic 
schools now outside the ten largest 
printing centers, and even there a care- 
ful study of the need should be made 
first. The demand for lithographic 
workers is growing and will continue to 
grow, but it would be unfair to encour- 
age a large number of veterans to en- 
ter the lithographic industry faster 
than they can be absorbed. 

The printing word should be more 
widely used to promote both printing 
and printing education, remarked Craig 
Spicher, Miehle Printing Press & Man- 
ufacturing Company, and Harry Gage, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Be- 
cause of its dominating place during 
the war, printing has been rated at a 
much higher level of importance than 
ever before, said Mr. Spicher. Printers 
and teachers should help maintain this 
prestige by continuing to tell the pub- 
lic about printing. If the public knew 
more about printing, it would read the 
advertising messages produced by it 
with added interest, he said. 

Byron G. Culver, supervisor of the 
department of publishing and printing, 
Rochester Institute of Technology, of 
Rochester, New York, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Graphic Arts Edu- 
cation Association, succeeding Hupp 
Otto, of Wheeling, West Virginia, who 
had held the office since 1941. George 
Bilsey, East High School, Cleveland, 
was elected vice-president; and Walter 
E. Brock, Presidio Junior High School, 
San Francisco, the secretary. Vincent 
Coyne, of Middlesex County Vocational 
School, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
was re-elected treasurer. Fred J. Hart- 
man, Washington, continues as educa- 
tional director. 
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BAUER LITHO IS SOLD 

The Meehan-Tooker Company has 
purchased the business and all facilities 
of the Bauer Lithograph Company, 
Incorporated, eighty-year-old-lithogra- 
phic firm in New York City. Thomas A. 
Meehan is president, and Frank Tooker 
is vice-president of the new company, 
which wiil be known as the Meehan- 
Tooker Company, Incorporated. Both 
Mr. Meehan and Mr. Tooker have been 
in the lithographic business for twenty- 
five years. 


SHUT DOWN FOR VACATION 

Shutdowns of plants in which union 
rules require vacations with pay for em- 
ployes are being announced by printing 
and lithographic establishments in vari- 
ous parts of the country. An example is 
the announcement of the National Proc- 
ess Company, New York City, the presi- 
dent of which, George E. Loder, in ex- 
plaining to his customers why the plant 
will be closed June 29 to July 15, said: 

“Since our shop workers now receive 
a two weeks’ vacation with pay, it seems 
advisable to combine both the office and 
shop vacations at one time in order to 
interrupt as little as possible the regular 
routine of our work and efficiency of 
service. A skeleton staff will remain on 
hand in our sales department and office 
to assist you in any way necessary.” 


BECOMES TYPOGRAPHIC ADVISER 

Paul Standard, an authority on cal- 
ligraphy whose articles on the graphic 
arts have been carried in THE INLAND 
PRINTER and other publications, has 
joined the staff of Penguin Books, In- 
corporated, New York City. 

He formerly was in charge of adver- 
tising and publicity for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in the United States 
east of Chicago. Previously he had been 
a newspaper reporter for the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, a wire editor for the 
Associated Press, and a correspondent 
for an Australian press syndicate. In his 
new connection, Mr. Standard will serve 
as an art and typographic adviser. 


NAMED ATF BRANCH MANAGER 

American Type Founders Sales Cor- 
poration has announced that Orson H. 
Udall has been appointed manager of 
the Los Angeles branch office. Mr. Udall 
had been associated with the San Fran- 
cisco branch, and previous to his con- 
nection with ATF had been engaged in 
the printing business in Denver. He 
succeeds B. C. Broyles, who has been 
assigned to special work. 


ASSIGNED SALES AREA 

Fifteen states along the Atlantic sea- 
board have been assigned to the E. P. 
Lawson Company, Incorporated, New 
York, as territory in which to promote 
the sale of products of the Southworth 
Machine Company, of Portland, Maine. 
For service requirements, the Lawson 
organization will maintain an inventory 
of replacement parts as well as trained 
mechanics. 


HEADS ST. LOUIS FIRM 

Cicardi A. Bruce, for the past twelve 
years sales manager of John S. Swift 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri, has been 
appointed president of the Burgess 
Printing Company, which becomes the 
Bruce-Burgess Printing Company, ac- 
cording to the firm’s board of directors. 
Charles T. Burgess, Jr., is vice-president 
and secretary. 
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U. S. METHODS IMPRESS ENGLISH VISITORS 


@ METHODs oF production and quality 
of the work in the United States im- 
pressed Sir James Waterlow and Mr. G. 
J. Pothecary, managers of the Amalga- 
mated Press Printing Works in London, 
who were recent visitors to this country 
to study all of the latest developments 
in the field of printing. 

“But,” said Sir James, in an interview 
at THE INLAND PRINTER Office, “generally 
the negotiating set-up between the em- 
ployer and employe seems to be better 
organized in Britain than here. The 
Federation of Master Printers is the 
acting body for all the major matters 
between the employe and the trades 
unions, who have their own Federation 


has to contain a large proportion +f 
waste, which makes the quality poor 
and the resultant printed product su/- 
fers accordingly. 

“British publishers and advertisers 
are not so color-minded as they are 
over here, while circulations are smali 
by comparison, which does not admit of 
great expense in production. Different 
methods, therefore, are necessary in 
England and although they may seem 
‘behind the times’ to the American, 
nevertheless they are proving most efii- 
cacious. We are certain that, before 
very long, magazines there will carry 
far more color than they do now and 
that the methods employed to meet the 


Sir James Waterlow (left) and G. J. Pothecary photographed during their recent visit to IP office 


representatives reassuringly seated on 
the other side of the table. 

“Any agreements reached between 
these two bodies are binding to both 
sides. The system is one which saves 
executives of individual firms a vast 
amount of time. For minor disputes a 
permanent body known as the Joint In- 
dustrial Council sits in London and any 
firm or union can refer awkward cases 
to it for arbitration. 

“The labor situation in Great Britain 
is very much the same as in the United 
States. When paper becomes free there 
will be a shortage of skilled workers in 
the industry, a position which will not 
be helped by the prospect of a shorter 
working week. At present most sections 
of the printing trade are working 45 
hours weekly and negotiations are al- 
ready pending for a general reduction. 
The shift system that you practice so 
universally here has not developed to 
the same extent in England. It is some- 
thing for us to study carefully.” 

Mr. Pothecary stated that the Amer- 
ican publisher has a great advantage in 
paper supplies. “Control in Britain is 
still rigid,” he said. “The normal ration 
for periodicals is only 28% per cent of 
prewar consumption (it has been as low 
as 19.35 per cent) and it is unlikely that 
the control will be completely lifted for 
three or four years to come. 

“This is seriously retarding progress. 
Under these regulations no new maga- 
zines can be published and no change 
worth while can be made in the makeup 
of the existing ones. It may not be gen- 
erally known in the United States that 
the national daily newspapers in Great 
Britain consist of four pages only. Fur- 
ther, paper manufactured in England 


change will be something more akin to 
those practiced in America today.” 

During their travels in America the 
English printers were particularly in- 
terested in obtaining the views of print- 
ers as to the future of the three proc- 
esses—letterpress, photogravure, and 
litho-offset. Inevitably they found that 
the answer depended upon the type and 
quality of the work which the publisher 
required. 

“Each has his own particular bias,” 
said Sir James, “but observations indi- 
cate that photogravure is making suffi- 
cient headway to cause some very con- 
servative-minded printers to consider a 
change of policy. In England the photo- 
gravure process can be, perhaps, more 
easily applied to the cheaper type of 
magazine produced there.” 

“On the other hand,” commented Mr. 
Pothecary, “there must always remain 
a place for letterpress, with its advan- 
tages of accuracy in color reproduction. 
Many have expressed the view that for 
short run work offset will develop rap- 
idly. It is known that in Europe there 
is a process which promises to offer a 
better future for this method of print- 
ing in the magazine field.” 

The visitors made the comment that 
“the training arrangements which many 
large firms in the United States have 
instituted to meet the shortage of labor 
are symptomatic of the foresight and 
thought which the American printers 
bring to bear upon the problems con- 
fronting them. This training of poten- 
tial craftsmen is admirable in every 
way and will pay its own dividends in 
the long run.” 

Both Sir James Waterlow and Mr. 
Pothecary expressed appreciation of the 
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frankness with which all the latest de- 
- velopments in printing had been dis- 
cussed with them in this country. The 
Amalgamated Press which they manage 
is one of the largest magazine publish- 
ing firms in Great Britain, having its 
own printing plant and paper mills. Be- 
fore the war the firm published over 
eighty publications with collective cir- 
culation of approximately ten millions 
weekly. The plant is mainly letterpress, 
consisting of over sixty web-fed rotary 
presses and nearly 100 flatbed machines. 
There are also photogravure and offset 
sections. 

Among the magazines produced by 
this company is Answers, the first pub- 
lishing venture of that pioneer of pop- 
ular journalism, Lord Northcliffe, who 
was the founder of the business. 


NAMED ADVERTISING MANAGER 

Robert B. Clark, Jr., has been named 
advertising manager of the Strathmore 
Paper Company, of West Springfield, 
Massachusetts, successor to Harry E. 
Riggs who had been advanced to the 
position of sales manager. 

Mr. Clark served prior to the war as 
assistant advertising manager and also 
as advertising manager of the Old Col- 
ony Envelope Company, having started 
in the employ of the Strathmore Com- 
pany in 1929. 

He was called to active duty in the 
United States Army in 1941, served as a 
lieutenant in the public relations de- 
partment in the Ordnance Chief’s of- 
fice, then as chief of the award section, 
bureau of public relations of the War 
Department, he had charge of all Army- 
Navy “E” award publicity and ceremo- 
nies. He served in other capacities in 
the public relations bureau and was 
promoted from time to time so that 
when he was released from the Army 
recently he held the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. He was presented with the Le- 
gion of Merit by the Under-Secretary 
of War for making “a material contri- 
bution to war production by his crea- 
tive and executive work in the field of 
‘E’ awards.” 


ASKED TO CONSERVE METAL 

Printers, advertising agencies, and 
others who scrap electrotype plates are 
being asked to refrain from disposing of 
their scrap metal outside the industry 
because of the continued shortage of 
metals which will not be lifted until 
late in the fall. 

Each user of electrotypes is urged to 
sell scrap to his own electrotyper or to 
a recognized smelter so that the copper 
and type metal may be retained in the 
printing industry. 


RECEIVES RECOGNITION 

William H. Diamant, of Diamant Ty- 
pographic Service, New York City, was 
awarded a Selective Service Medal and 
certificate “in recognition of exception- 
ally patriotic service performed without 
compensation in connection with the 
administration of the Selective Service 
Act, during the period of September 16, 
1940, to January 1, 1945.” The certificate 
was signed by President Truman. 


JOINS TYPE AND PRESS 

Albert F. Brown, formerly connected 
with the Chicago office of the Intertype 
Corporation, has become associated with 
Type and Press of Illinois, Incorporated, 
Chicago, in its sales and service work. 
Henry Spero is president of the firm. 








NYEPA PRESENTS REPORTS AT ANNUAL MEETING 


@ The New York Employing Printers 
Association marked the close of the big- 
gest year in its history with an attend- 
ance of 672 members and guests at the 
annual meeting on May 27 in Brooklyn. 
With seventy-six new members added 
during the past year, the total is now 
636, an all-time high. This figure repre- 
sents an increase of almost 50 per cent 
over the total membership just before 
the war, and reflects the growing ap- 
preciation by printers of the services 
rendered by the association during the 
wartime and postwar periods. 

























totaled 9,570 during the year. The total 
of 27,992 pieces of mail sent from the 
association’s offices in April represented 
a peak month, while the total for the 
year was more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion pieces. During the year the head- 
quarters staff was increased from thir- 
ty-one to forty-three, both to provide 
adequate personnel for altogether new 
activities such as the veterans’ training, 
and to bring up to normal size for effi- 
cient operation the headquarters staff 
which had been seriously undermanned 
throughout the war period. 
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NYEPA officers: Seated, Daniel A. McVicker, president. Standing, from left: Donald F. Flavin, sec- 
retary; Arthur H. Saunders, vice-president; Sampson R. Field, vice-president; and Ira Frank, treasurer 


A great deal of the credit for the in- 
crease is due to T. G. McGrew, manager 
of membership relations for the asso- 
ciation for the past several years. Mr. 
McGrew was formerly field representa- 
tive of the UTA and before that was for 
seventeen years head of the ITU school. 

Daniel A. McVicker, general manager 
of the Brooklyn Eagle Press, was re- 
elected as president of the association. 
Also re-elected were Sampson R. Field, 
Publishers Printing Company, the vice- 
president; Donald F. Flavin, of Charles 
Francis Press, secretary; and Ira Frank, 
Correct Printing Company, treasurer. 

Newly elected was Arthur Saunders, 
O. E. Saunders & Sons, vice-president. 
Mr. Saunders is president of the Master 
Printers (open-shop) Section of the as- 
sociation; Mr. Field is president of the 
Printers. League (closed-shop) Section. 

A feature of the annual meeting was 
the announcement of special recogni- 
tion to seventy-five firms which have 
been members of the association for 
twenty-five years or more. Silver cer- 
tificates, done in two colors with firm 
name hand lettered, framed for hang- 
ing. will be presented to these firms, 
and to all others in succeeding years as 
they reach the quarter-century mark 
in length of continuous membership. 

Included in the annual report distrib- 
uted at the meeting were some statistics 
which reflected the increased member- 
ship and the stepped-up use of associa- 
tion services. All the individual services 
requested by and rendered to members 


Don H. Taylor, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the association, during the year 
resumed his duties after three years in 
the Army, where he held the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. 

Guest speaker at the annual meeting 
was Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the 
board of R. H. Macy & Company, New 
York City department store, who was 
creator of the Ruml pay-as-you-go tax 
plan. Mr. Ruml proposed a new tax 
policy under which tax rates would be 
set at a point where the Federal budget 
would be balanced at high levels of em- 
ployment. Under this plan the budget 
would be kept below $20,000,000,000, and 
tax rates would not be increased during 
a period of declining national income in 
a futile attempt to balance the budget. 
The taxes should be high enough to do 
their part in protecting the stability of 
the currency, but no higher, he said. 


SERVED ONE EMPLOYER 73 YEARS 

What is probably a top record of ser- 
vice of a man with one company in the 
printing industry has been achieved by 
H. Lafayette Langdon, 89 years of age, 
who has just retired from the employ 
of the Rockport (Indiana) Journal, a 
weekly newspaper, he having been with 
the newspaper for 73 years. Langdon’s 
grandfather, Thomas Jefferson Lang- 
don, started the first newspaper in 
Spencer County, Indiana, and his son, 
John, has been on the Rockport news- 
paper for 27 years. 
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HUGE GRAPHIC ARTS CENTER IS PLANNED 


@ A $20,000,000 building, designed to 
serve as a center for the printing, lith- 
ographing, and allied industries of New 
York City, is planned for early con- 
struction on land now owned and used 
as a freight and milk terminal by the 
New York Central Railroad, West End 
Avenue, 62nd to 65th Streets, it was an- 
nounced in June by Nordblom Asso- 
ciates, sponsors of the project. 

To be called “Graphic Arts Center,” 
it will be the largest commercial and 
industrial building in the East, to have 
more floor space than the Empire State 
Building and exceeded in that respect 
only by the Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
Of steel frame construction, it will cover 
an area of approximately four acres— 
722 by 267 feet, will rise thirteen floors 
above basement and sub-basement, and 
will have a cubic content of 40,000,000 
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cubic feet, and a floor area of 2,500,000 
square feet. 

Centrally located, but outside the con- 
gested areas, with ample railroad facil- 
ities in the building for direct shipment 
and interior truck-loading facilities at 
street level, operations are expected to 
ease traffic congestion, now a source of 
concern to Manhattan business inter- 
ests and municipal authorities. Fur- 
thermore, by providing space for book 
binding, trade composition, photoen- 
graving, electrotyping, mounting and 
finishing, and other trades allied with 
the graphic arts, the building will make 
possible a codrdination of production 
activities under a single roof, thus ob- 
viating much of present plant-to-plant 
cross-hauling within the city. 

Typical floors in the new building will 
contain 163,260 square feet, with a live 
floor load capacity of 350 pounds per 
square foot, capable of supporting the 
heaviest types of modern presses. Plans 
call for twenty-four freight elevators of 
14,000 pounds capacity each, and eight 
passenger elevators. Tenants who oc- 
cupy entire floors will have two private 
elevators to their floor. 

Sponsors of the building hope to get 
early approval of the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration for necessary ma- 
terials with a view to completion of the 
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printing center by late in the summer 
or early in the fall of 1947. 

New York City’s billion dollar graphic 
arts industry, the city’s third largest, is 
showing keen interest in the project. A 
representative of the New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association said it ap- 
peared to promise an abundant measure 
of badly needed plant facilities for fu- 
ture expansion. According to Robert L. 
McClure, who is handling the project 
for Nordblom Associates, applications 
have been received for a considerable 
amount of space, with some floor lay- 
outs being planned to meet the special 
needs of prospective tenants, but leases 
will not be signed until the final cost of 
the project is determined and the rent 
schedules can be established. 

Occupation of the new center by the 
larger printing and lithographing com- 














panies and those who need to expand 
will serve to “upgrade” the quality of 
premises now housing the New York 
City printing industry. As these print- 
ers move to the Graphic Arts Center 
from the better buildings, these in turn 
will be freed for occupancy by others 
now located in old buildings and lofts 
unsuited for heavy presses and efficient 
printing operations. 

The new building was designed by 
Francisco and Jacobs, architects and 
engineers, and will be constructed by 
Thompson-Starrett Company, builders 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Equitable 
Building, and other notable structures 
in New York City and elsewhere. The 
operating company will be known as 
the Ninety-nine West End Corporation. 


OPEN NEW PLANT 


Graphic Arts Corporation, manufac- 
turers of color process and one-color 
plates for lithographers and printers, 
has opened its new plant with a floor 
area of 60,000 square feet in Toledo, 
Ohio. A general invitation has been ex- 
tended to men in the industry to in- 
spect the new and enlarged plant facili- 
ties and offices, designed and equipped 
for the production of all phases of plate- 
making services. 


The plant operates on a 24-hour 
schedule making plates for the trade in- 
cluding color process, black and white. 
crayon color, originals for hand trans- 
fer, and line or halftone negatives or 
positives for machine transfer. It also 
offers a full line of commercial art and 
photography and the other preparatory 
work for making any of the printing 
plates for offset or letterpress printing. 

Branch offices are operated by the 
company in New York City and Chicago. 


EXPANDS CHEMICAL OPERATIONS 


Harris-Seybold Company is expand- 
ing its chemical division because of the 
increase in demand of its chemicals 
used in lithographic plants, so A. S. 
Holford, manager of chemical sales, has 
announced. Plans call for the addition 
of new equipment and new personnei. 

Two new members of the staff have 
assumed their duties, Walter Burke, a 
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ial-industrial building in the East, architect's drawing shows the tremendous Graphic Arts Center planned for New York City 


research engineer and metallurgist, and 
Miss M. P. Harris, an analytical chem- 
ist. Mr. Burke, released from the United 
States Navy in April, has been named 
production manager of chemical man- 
ufacturing. Miss Harris will control the 
standards of incoming raw materials 
and maintain the quality of chemical 
products of the company. 

Research work continues under the 
direction of W. H. Wood, who started 
with the organization about eight years 
ago when the division was set up. 


SEEKS TO REPLACE EQUIPMENT 


H. M. Downs, president of the print- 
ing company which had been operating 
under his name in Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts, is in a position to speak from 
experience about equipment shortages, 
because on February 21, his plant was 
completely destroyed by fire of unde- 
termined origin. He salvaged nothing. 

In a letter to THE INLAND PRINTER, he 
mentioned his difficulty in getting 
equipment for immediate delivery suit- 
able for his line of work. His former 
shop’ was equipped with complete 
Monotype and other equipment, ten 
printing presses—cylinders, automatics, 
and open jobbers and a well equipped 
bindery including two paper-cutting 
machines. 
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@ NINE REPRESENTATIVES Of the Dutch 
Federation of Master Printers of Hol- 
land spent two weeks in Chicago study- 
ing the graphic arts after having spent 
time in several other cities including 
New York and Washington. They were 
on a business mission authorized by the 
Dutch Government after the officials 
were convinced that the welfare of the 
whole economic order of Holland could 
be advanced by their tours of establish- 
ments in the leading printing centers 
of the United States. Upon return to 
Holland they will make a report to the 
Government concerning their findings. 

The Dutch printers, representing all 
branches of the graphic arts of Holland, 
arrived in Chicago on June 6. They were 
taken in hand by S. F. Beatty, secretary 
and general manager of the Graphic 
Arts Association of Illinois, who had 
arranged their itinerary previously in 
cooperation with their advance agent, 
Gerard M. van Wagtendonk, a printing 
machinery dealer of Holland. 

A number of gatherings in honor of 
the Dutch visitors were held. On June 7, 
Harris-Seybold & Company entertained 
them at a luncheon presided over by 
Harry A. Porter, the vice-president in 
charge of sales. 

The official welcoming party was held 
on June 10, with a luncheon meeting 
followed by a technical clinic under the 
auspices of Graphic Arts Association of 
Illinois, at which Otto E. Bull, president 
of the association, presided. 

On June 11, the R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company entertained the visitors 
at a luncheon in the dining rooms at 
that plant, and then piloted the party 
through the huge plant during the 
afternoon. In the evening, the visitors 
were guests of the Chicago Typogra- 
phers Association. 

Vandercook & Sons, manufacturers of 
proof presses, conducted the visitors 
through their modern plant on June 12, 
directing attention to new develop- 
ments, then entertained them at lunch- 
eon. E. O. Vandercook, general manager, 
presided, and R. O. Vandercook, founder 
of the company, gave a brief speech. 

The other major tour was through 
the plant of Miehle Printing Press and 
Manufacturing Company, on June 19, 
after which the visitors were given a 
luncheon by the company. 

The visitors indicated that their in- 
terests were as broad as the graphic 
arts itself. extending their observations 








wherever printing ink was placed on 
paper. In consequence, numerous tours 
were arranged for divided groups of the 
party after they arrived in Chicago. 

The major visits on their schedule in- 
cluded the Container Corporation of 
America, the Chicago Tribune plant, 
the Pontiac Engraving and Electrotyp- 
ing Company, R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company, Vandercook & Sons, Manz 
Corporation, M & L Typesetting and 
Electrotyping Company, the Henneberry 
Rotogravure Company, Inland Press, 
Newman Rudolph Lithographing Com- 
pany, Miehle Printing Press and Man- 
ufacturing Company, and others. 

A. Q. de Flines, director of the Blik- 
man and Sartorius Printing Company, 
Amsterdam, was the spokesman for the 
group at the luncheon meeting of the 
Graphic Arts Association on the first 
Monday of their stay in Chicago. Mr. 
Bull, in his capacity as president of the 
association and representative of Chi- 
cago printers, presented the welcoming 
speech. In his talk, Mr. de Flinis 
showed speciments of printing done by 
the printers of Holland who main- 
tained their own underground organi- 
zation to help the Allies while Holland 
was under the rule of the invading 
Nazis. He told of numerous successful 
projects by which the Dutchmen out- 
witted the Nazis, some of which were 
published in THE INLAND PRINTER (page 
85, June issue). 

The real purpose of the visitors’ tour 
in this country and the scope of sub- 
jects to be covered were revealed at the 
technical clinic which followed the 
luncheon meeting. Grouped on one side 
were the consultants which Mr. Beatty 
had invited to answer questions of the 
Dutch printers. Facing them were the 
visitors and some Chicagoans who had 
remained to get the benefit of the ques- 
tion and answer session. Topics dis- 
cussed included air conditioning, layout 
of plants, trade practices, credits, cost- 
ing, lithographic and letterpress meth- 
ods and equipment, and _ incidental 
items, including trade association meth- 
ods and relations between employers 
and labor unions. 

All of the visitors jotted down volu- 
minous notes. Each man must not only 
report his findings at a daily conference 
of the group conducted by their chair- 
man, but also must prepare his share 
of the official report to be made to the 
Holland Government. 


DUTCH PRINTERS STUDY GRAPHIC ARTS PLANTS IN CHICAGO 


The Dutch printers at lunch given them by Vandercook & Sons. From left end of table, reading counter clockwise: E. O. Vandercook, A. J. Farr, P. van 
Gelder, O. F. Duensing, G. Veema, Louis Larson, S. F. Beatty, J. L. Frazier, D. Meyer, D. B. Eisenberg, A. Q. de Flines, R. O. Vandercook, W. L. Noelle, 
C. Hoogerwerf, L. F. Neely, J. Biegelaar, Fred Vandercook, H. N. Hoefsmit, David Vandercook, and Roy Sandvik. Luncheon followed a tour of the plant 


They did not accept statements of 
the consultants without argument 
which they based upon their own ob- 
servations. For instance, when the sub- 
ject of air conditioning was explained 
in answer to certain questions, they re- 
marked that they had observed excel- 
lent four-color register work being done 
in eastern plants where there were no 
evidences of air conditioning. They said 
that they had observed more of the air 
conditioning of paper done in litho- 
graphic than in letterpress plants. It 
was explained to them that only a few 
establishments in the United States are 
completely air-conditioned, but use var- 
ious tricks in order to achieve register 
of succeeding impressions on paper un- 
der adverse conditions. They were par- 
ticularly interested in range of press- 
room temperatures. 

The question of how paper is ordered 
from mills with a specified amount of 
moisture-content was raised and nu- 
merous comments were made by the 
visitors. One of the Dutchmen com- 
mented about the delivery of paper on 
skids and reported that he had noted 
the manner in which the paper was 
packed to prevent outside moisture af- 
fecting the packed paper. 

When the question of rebuilding 
plants was considered, general remarks 
were made by M. E. Powers, industrial 
engineer, about methods pursued in this 
country. The visitors listened with at- 
tention to the ideal method of approach, 
and the necessity of providing for 
enough space for storage of materials in 
process of manufacture, then the sub- 
ject was abandoned when one of the 
Dutchmen remarked sadly: 

“But we have no materials for new 
buildings in Holland.” 

One question startled the consultants 
and after they got over their surprise 
they turned questioners. The question 
was: 

“How much do your printers charge 
for making estimates?” 

“Do you mean, what charge is made 
in the event that a printer is requested 
to estimate on work and fails to get the 
order?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you make such a charge for es- 
timates in Holland?” 

“Vea.” 

Several remarks were made by the 
Americans, one to the effect that such 
a scheme is worthy of consideration 
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since it would be a discouragement to 
“shoppers” who in buyers’ markets seek 
numerous bids on jobs. The other com- 
ment was to the effect that in the pres- 
ent market buyers of printing no longer 
ask prices but are happy when printers 
will accept their orders and do them 
within a reasonable time in view of the 
shortages of paper, help, and other fac- 
tors which militate against quick work 
in printing plants. 

In an answer to the specific question, 
the Dutchmen informed their Chicago 
friends that they charged 2 per cent for 
making estimates on jobs which they 
did not get and they added that it was 
one of their trade customs. They also 
said that lithographers charged pros- 
pects for all of the designs which are 
submitted to them whether the cus- 
tomers decide to use them or not. 

In discussing labor matters, the Chi- 
cagoans explained how employers and 
the union representatives arrived at 
their conclusions concerning wage rates 
and working conditions, and how ap- 
prentices were being discouraged hbe- 
cause of the restrictions of unions in 
limiting ratios. 

In answer to questions of how nego- 
tiating was conducted in Holland, they 
explained in the event that the em- 
ployers and unions fail to arrive at an 
agreement the Dutch Government en- 
ters into the negotiations and effects a 
settlement. Strikes are practically un- 
known. Four years is considered suffi- 
cient time in which to develop journey- 
men printers in Holland. 

The question of payment of accounts 
and discounts by printers was raised. It 
was explained to them that the usual 
terms were payment within ten days, 
but that most bills were payable, net, 
on the tenth of the month following 
the purchase, whereupon one Chicago 
printer injected the remark that he 
had made it an established policy to 
charge interest on all accounts as they 
became overdue. 

The panel of consultants who par- 
ticipated in the technical clinic, which 
was the first of its kind ever conducted 
in Chicago for the benefit of visiting 
printers, consisted of Mr. Beatty, who 
acted as chairman; .Andrew Jackson 
Farr, field secretary of the Illinois As- 
sociation; Bernard Offen, air-condi- 
tioning engineer; M. E. Powers and 
Olin E. Freedman, industrial engineers; 
C. A. Hale, certified public accountant, 
and Jack L. Hagen, superintendent, 
the Workman Manufacturing Company, 
who formerly was president of both the 
Lithographers of Chicago, and the Chi- 
cago Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 

The visiting delegation of the Dutch 
Federation of Master Printers was 
headed by Pieter Borst, secretary of the 
federation. The other members were G. 
Veenma, president, Lithographers Asso- 
ciation, and director of Hoitsema Offset 
and Lithographing Company, Gron- 
ingen; J. J. Beukema, director, Atlanta 
Formsprinting Company, Groningen; 
J. Biegelaar, director, Biegelaar & Jan- 
sen Platemaking Company, Utrecht; D. 
Meyer, Jr., director, Meyer-Wormereer 
Bookprinting Company of Amsterdam; 
A. Q. de Flinis, director, Blikman & Sar- 
torius Printing Company, Amsterdam; 
H. N. Hoefsmit, director, Hoffmanms 
Paperbox Factory, Rotterdam; C. Hoo- 
gerwerf, director, the Reclame Printing 
Company, Rotterdam; and P. van Gel- 
der, director, Erven Tiji Letterpress and 
Lithographing Company, Zwolle. The 
Chicago consul-general, J. A. Schuur- 
man, was also a member of the party. 
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INCREASE PROFITS SHOWN 

Earnings equal to $3.40 a share on 
500,000 shares of common stock out- 
standing, compared with earnings of 
$2.98 a share on 388,357 of common a 
year ago, have been announced for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, by Alfred 
B. Geiger, president of the W. F. Hall 


Printing Company, Chicago. Net profits 


aggregated $1,698,091.06. 

Total current assets, so the balance 
sheet shows, were $11,922,261.89, against 
total current and accrued liabilities of 
$4,150,868.52. Total net assets, currently, 
were $7,771,393.37. 

The wage and salary payments made 
amounted to $14,301,563.18 during the 
fiscal year, compared with $11,246,362.51 
in the preceding year. 

Federal, state, and local taxes, includ- 
ing provisions for federal income, the 
excess profits taxes, and social security, 
amounted to $2,892,640.63, equivalent to 
$5.79 a share. 

The company has freed itself of all 
funded indebtedness by retiring the last 
$200,000 of its serial debentures, and 
also has redeemed and retired the last 
$550,000 of its ten-year 2% per cent 
sinking fund debentures due April 1, 
1951. In 1936 the company had a funded 
indebtedness of $8,000,000. Observers 
give credit to Mr. Geiger and his asso- 


Ts a Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz on page 40. 
How well did you remember the information which 
you have read from time to time in previous issues of 
this magazine or have seen elsewhere? 

1. ec and d; give him a vocational apti- 
tude test. If he is a printing trade 
school graduate, he probably has 
been so tested. Even (b) a try-out 
has been made. 

. b; lighter weight paper can be used 
when titanium dioxide, used as a pig- 
ment ingredient, adds to the paper’s 
opacity. 

. True. How come? Well, the Chicago 
plants are much larger than New 
York City plants, hence they em- 
ploy more workers. 

. False. Only 6 per cent were sans serif 
in three recent editions of the Post. 
Magazines like Vogue, however, are 
about 25 per cent sans. 

. Least in photogelatin, some in gra- 
vure, more in letterpress (and of 
course in offset-lithography). Letter- 
press varies most in screen size: 50 
to 200 per inch. 


. Etched, as in chalk and zinc; and 
crested-and-toasted. 

. Gd; $154,000,000. 

. The electro-static or electro-mag- 
netic—or “static” press, in which the 
plate does not touch the paper. 

. How corrections will be made easily 
on the product. 


By R. Randolph Karch 


ciates for fine management of the com- 
pany’s business. 

The expansion program over a peric: 
of three years requiring the expenditure 
of $4,000,000 for new equipment and 
buildings, is well under way, so Mr. 
Geiger reported. 

Subsidiaries of W. F. Hall Printing 
Company include Central Typesetting 
and Electrotyping Company, Chicago 
Rotoprint Company, both of Chicago, 
and the Art Color Printing Company, 
Dunellen, New Jersey, and currently 
employ a total of 5,500 persons. The re- 
port stated that 500 former employes 
who served with the armed services are 
back on their civilian jobs. 


J. F. CUNEO REPORTS 

Three items of news have been pub- 
lished within the past month about the 
Cuneo Press, Incorporated, Chicago, of 
which John F. Cuneo is president. 

Because of the desire of the board of 
directors to spread the holdings of com- 
mon stock of which not much is held 
by the public, a stock dividend of 100 
per cent has been declared. The future 
dividend to be paid on the stock has 
not been announced but the price rose 
on the stock exchange following the 
public announcement. 

Mr. Cuneo has announced informally 
that plans are being made for the erec- 
tion of a structure for the storage of 
paper in connection with the Chicago 
plant which will contain about 400,000 
square feet of floor space, and whose 
cost with cranes and other conveying 
machinery and equipment will aggre- 
gate $3,000,000 over a period of three 
years. Other investments will be made 
in machinery in all five cities in which 
plants are operated by the company. 

As indicated in the feature story which 
appeared in the May issue of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, titled “The Amazing Mr. 
Cuneo,” consolidated net profit for the 
year ended December 31 exceeded all 
previous records. It was $2,093,018. This 
amount included the profit derived from 
the sale of Liberty magazine which had 
amounted to $883,124. Net profit from 
all operations in 1944 of the Cuneo Press 
and all its subsidiaries was $1,207,184. 
While gross sales were not among the 
items reported to stockholders, gross 
profits were listed at $6,667,397, of which 
$1,395,000 was set aside for income taxes 
and $515,402 was paid for general taxes, 
making the combined tax item $1,910,- 
402. Selling expenses were $883,670; gen- 
eral expenses $930,820; repairs, $561,011; 
and depreciation, $728,985. Cash on hand 
was listed at $4,431,106; government se- 
curities, $2,078,122. 


SPECIALIZES IN PLASTICS 
Williamson and Company, which 
started operations in February as a New 
Jersey corporation to promote the use 
of plastics in platemaking, expects to 
occupy its modern laboratory and plant 
in Caldwell, New Jersey, on July 1. The 
company plans to market plastic plate 
compounds, rubber plate compounds, 
matrix materials, and control items 
used in molding processes, including a 
Vinylite electrotype molding sheet. In 
addition, the company is the sole source 
of supply for the “Platemaster,” a 
molding machine for use by commercial 
platemakers or for large printing plants 
which use platemaking equipment. 
Eugene Williamson, president of the 
new corporation, for six years managed 
the printing materials division of the 
Bakelite Corporation with which he had 
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Business records last long- 
er and withstand hard use 
better when entrusted to L. L. 
Brown record papérs—the 
Nation’s standard for service, 
value and economy since 
1849. Yet these superior pa- 
pers add only negligibly (if 
at all) to accounting costs. For 
efficient accounting records, 
ask your printer for the fol- 


lowing 
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100% New White Linen & Cotton Fibres 
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85% New Cotton Fibres 


GREYLOCK LINEN LEDGER 


75% New Cotton Fibres 


ESCORT LEDGER & MACHINE POSTING 


50°95 New Cotton Fibres 


* Permanent Papers 
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been connected for a total of twenty- 
one years. Others of the personnel of 
the new company have had long expe- 
rience in the development and servicing 
of plastic materials used in platemak- 
ing. It is the plan of the management 
to assist prospective customers to set up 
platemaking process equipment through 
its technical service department. Mr. 
Williamson said that his company is not 
connected in any manner with any 
other plastics manufacturer. 


ADVISORY SERVICE ESTABLISHED 

An advisory service has been estab- 
lished by the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation by which Charles Latham, 
representing the training service, and 
Paul Dorst, representing the technical 
service, will be available as traveling 
counselors, the companies that consult 
them paying at the rate of $50 a day 
for their services. 

In the announcement concerning the 
new plan, the statement appears that 
it is a non-profit service but that it 


must be on a self-sustaining basis if it 


is to continue. 

“The reason for $50 a day is to cover 
time that cannot be scheduled and the 
cost of preparation and keeping up to 
date for rendering maximum service,” 
is one statement. 

Mr. Latham’s service includes instal- 
lation of the in-plant training courses in 
lithographic establishments; advice con- 
cerning properly organized and equipped 
schools, and other items connected with 
the educational objectives of the indus- 
try as a whole. 

Mr. Dorst, who has been for seventeen 
years connected with the laboratory re- 
search work of the Foundation, advises 
plant executives concerning procedures, 
methods, formulae, recurring troubles, 
steps to achieve greater standardiza- 
tion, and he also explains exactly why 
things happen as they do. 


CONSULTANT ON ROTOGRAVURE 

Frank W. Hyman, former president 
and treasurer of Rotogravure Engineer- 
ing Company who sold his entire inter- 
est in that company to the Miller Print- 
ing Machinery Company of Pittsburgh, 
has established himself as a rotogravure 
consultant with an office in East Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. He was one of the 
pioneers in the rotogravure business in 
this country, having become associated 
in it in 1910. His interest as a consulting 
engineer includes coating, printing, and 
laminating. 


STACY NAMED SALES MANAGER 

Elmer G. Stacy, who has twenty years’ 
experience in the printing industry, has 
been named as the sales manager of the 
Rotogravure Engineering Company, a 
subsidiary of Miller Printing Machinery 
Company, of Pittsburgh 

Mr. Stacy was sales manager for the 
Chambers-Storck Engraving Company, 
Norwich, Connecticut, during the war, 
and before then was sales manager of 
the Chambon Corporation in Garfield, 
New Jersey, which subsequently became 
the Champlain Corporation. 


RECEIVES MERIT CERTIFICATE 

F. J. Heer Printing Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is another printing estab- 
lishment which has been awarded a 
Certificate of Merit by the Government 
Printing Office, according to informa- 
tion received from John J. Deviny, the 
chairman of the committee on awards 
of the GPO. 


OPA AUTHORIZES INCREASE 

Printing machinery and equipment 
manufacturers have put into effect the 
new price range authorized by the OPA 
which permitted an 8 per cent increase 
which when added to the 12 per cent 
previously allowed gives them a 20 per 
cent increase over prewar prices. 

Manufacturers interviewed by THE 
INLAND PRINTER point out that the 20 per 
cent increase over prewar prices is not 
adequate to cover the increased costs of 
materials and wage rates. 

Printers and lithographers who do 
work on a custom-built basis for their 
trade have had no limits placed upon 
prices to be charged for their products. 


LEE AUGUSTINE HONORED 

Lee Augustine, vice-president of the 
Printing Machinery Company, Cincin- 
nati, has been made an honorary mem- 


LEE AUGUSTINE 


ber of the Cincinnati Junior Chamber 
of Commerce in recognition of the civic 
services rendered by him during the 
years when he was an active member. 
The honor was bestowed upon him at 
the annual banquet May 28. 


STERN OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 

Donald D. Miller has been placed in 
charge of the newly established branch 
sales office in Chicago of Edward Stern 
& Company, whose headquarters are in 
Philadelphia. This printing concern has 
been in business 75 years, has main- 
tained an office in New York City for 
thirty years, and a few years ago added 
a Boston office. 


DEXTER PRODUCTS CATALOG 

Dexter Folder Company, of New York 
City, has just published a comprehen- 
sive catalog of its products aimed at 
being helpful to printers interested in 
the installation of new equipment. 

Included among Dexter products are 
folding machines; gatherers, stitchers, 
and coverers; press feeders; trimmers; 
bronzing machines; Dexter varnishing 
machines; oven strippers; sorting ma- 
chines; and automatic elevators. 

Products are clearly illustrated and 
fully described. Also included in the 
catalog is a brief history of the com- 
pany, as well as an outline of the firm’s 
war record. 
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FOLDER OF FACTS ABOUT ROLLERS 

Providing for enough spare rollers in 
a printing plant is a suggestion con- 
tained in a recent folder that divulges 
facts relative to the offset rollers issued 
by the Ideal Roller and Manufacturing 
Company, which operates plants in sev- 
eral cities. One display headline reads: 
“Have you enough spares to run your 
plant?” Continuing the idea, the copy 
makes these suggestions: 

“Rollers represent only a fraction of 
the cost of a lithographic press, yet 
many times the entire use of these 
costly, proficient machines is lost, due 
to lack of sufficient spare rollers. Don’t 
let it happen in your plant. 

“To get the most from your equip- 
ment, it should be in shape at all times 
to give you constant, steady runs. You 
cannot depend upon that kind of pro- 
duction unless you are fully equipped 
with spare rollers.” 


SPECIMEN PORTFOLIO ISSUED 

Increased demand for the lightweight 
letterheads because of greater use of 
airmail service and economy in filing 
space and postage has caused American 
Writing Paper Corporation, of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, to issue a portfolio fea- 
turing onion skin papers. The portfolio 
is bound in red plastic wire. 

One of the educational items in the 
new book is the explanation of why the 
term “cotton content” is used instead 
of the former term, “rag content,” since 
the first section is devoted to engraved 
letterheads on papers of 100 per cent 
cotton content. The other specimens are 
shown on 25 per cent cotton content 
papers and other grades. Plain samples 
of all items in each grade are shown in 
swatch form. 


DISTRIBUTES SAMPLE POCKET 

Thirty-seven different grades, fin- 
ishes, and colors of gummed label pap- 
ers produced by the Brown-Bridge 
Mills, Troy, Ohio, are being shown in a 
new sampling device furnished to dis- 
tributors and users who handle the 
line of papers throughout the country. 
The device is a “file pocket’ divided 
into three sections in each of which 
are cellophane envelopes containing the 
samples of gummed papers. Descrip- 
tive matter is printed on each sample 
which is large enough for a printer to 
pull a proof thereon to show to his 
customer. 


SYNTRON ISSUES CATALOG 

The Syntron Company, Homer City, 
Pennsylvania, has issued a forty-page 
catalog, 412 by 7 inches in size, in which 
Syntron’s electric tools are listed, many 
of which are used in plant mainte- 
nance and production by the printing 
industry. 


NEW CATALOG ISSUED 

A catalog of hand numbering ma- 
chines has just been issued by Wm. A. 
Force & Company of Brooklyn, New 
York. It shows a complete line of daters, 
numbering machines, and combination 
numbering and dating machines. Copies 
will be sent to all interested parties. 


JOINS BROWN-BRIDGE MILLS 

Edward C. Corey, for fourteen years a 
salesman with a firm in the graphic 
arts, has joined the sales force of the 
Brown-Bridge Mills, Troy, Ohio, and 
will cover its Michigan territory. 
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Wichita Western Newspaper Union 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge. Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans The D and W Paper Co. 
Shreveport Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
Worcester Charles A. Esty Paper Company 

MICHIGAN 
Detroit ..... 
Grand Rapids 


MINNESOTA 


The Chatfield Paper Corp. 


Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 


Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Company 


John Boshart Paper Company 
Minneapolis Carpenter Paper Co. 
St. Paul a * . 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City Carpenter Paper Company 
St Loui Beacon Paper Company 
St Louis. .Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper 
St Louis Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


MONTANA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


« « 


“ 


Carpenter Paper Company 
« « 


NEW JERSEY 
ee J. E. Linde Paper Company 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 


Carpenter Paper Company 


Hudson Valley Paper Company 
: . Price & Son, Inc. 

Paper Service, Inc. 

Union Paper & Twine Co., Inc. 
Baldwin Paper Company, Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 

The Canfield Paper Co. 

Forest Paper Company, Inc. 
New YOrK.......00. J. E. Linde Paper Company 
Price & Son, Inc. 

Royal Paper Corporation 

Paper Service, Inc. 

Paper Service, Inc. 

Troy Paper Corporation 





NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 
Greensboro. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Dillard Paper Company 


Western Newspaper Union 


The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
The Petrequin Paper Company 
The Scioto Paper Company 
The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 

OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City Carpenter Paper Company 
Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 


Eugene 
Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Philadel phia 
Pittsburgh. . 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenville 
TENNESSEE 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


Paper se Inc. 
ard Company 
The Chatfield & woods Co. of Pa. 


Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
Dillard Paper Company 


Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Southern Paper Company 
Tayloe Paper Company 
Bond-Sanders Paper Co 


Carpenter Paper Company 


« « « 
« « “« 


L. S. Bosworth Co. Inc. 


“« “« 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City Zellerbach Paper Company 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond 


WASHINGTON 
Sea =: 


Cauthorne Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


« « « 
« 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 


EXPORT AGENTS: American Paper Exports Inc., New York, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC — New York 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Neenah, Wisconsin 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 + 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 * 155 Sansome St., San Francisco 4 
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Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


aS & 
‘ ea,” 


BREE TIME TERT TU 
TACT Sean 


2. Monotype 


CD Hand-set type 
C Individual type characters machine set 
C Lack of variety in composition 


1. Kaolin 
CA size used in paper 
CA resin in pulpwood 
CA type of white-firing clay 





4. One Point 


(J One thousandth of an inch 
C] One seventy-second of an inch 


(J One twelfth of an inch 


Se 


If our distributors cannot sup- 
ply your immediate needs, we 
solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoat Printing 
Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized. 


3. Double Printing 


C Line superimposed on halftone 
C Black printed over color 
C Stripped-in negative on halftone 











ANSWERS 


] Kaolin is a type of white-firing 3 Double Printing is line super- 
clay used in making coating for imposed on halftone. When the 
paper. The clay used iy Pa i. is engraver’s skill has created the ef- 
selected after careful laboratory tests fects you planned, protect their 
for acid content, brightness pos puri- vividness in printing. Choose lus- 
ty. So soft, so clean, so fine, Level- trous Levelcoat—a paper that excels 
coat clays might pass for face powder! in printability. 


A PRODUCT OF 


RESEARCH 


? Monotype is_ individual : e 4 One Point, to a paper-maker, is 
e 


characters set by machine. only one-thousandth of an inch. 






















* 


PRINTING PAPERS 


best composition is only as good as Yet a point stands out like a peak on 
the instruments which control Level- 
coat uniformity in manufacture. 
With Levelcoat, you’re sure of the 
same fine quality, ream after ream. 


the paper on which it’s printed. 
That’s why, for greater beauty and 
effectiveness, fine typographers pre- 
fer rich, bright Levelcoat. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Not just one reason, but several, are 


responsible for the wide acceptance of 
inks made by MORRILL. 


@ MORRILL laboratories are constantly 
on the alert to provide formulae for inks 
that will meet the accelerated produc- 
tion speeds of today and the future. 


@ MORRILL inks are adapted to spe- 
cific presses and papers to meet your 
particular requirements. 


@ MORRILL factories and branches are 
strategically located to insure prompt 
delivery. 

To obtain the right ink for a particular 
purpose specify inks made by MORRILL. 


GEO. H. MORRILL 


GENERAL PRINTING INK COMPANY DIVISION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13, N. Y, 


Factories: Chicago, Ill. Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Norwood, Mass. 
San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 

Branches: Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, 

Fort Worth, St. Paul, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto 
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More Profit Than Ever 


WHEN YOU REPLACE WORN-OUT MACHINES WITH 


Retertst Models 27 and 25 


Nowhere else will you find all the ad- 
vantages that ROBERTS builds into 
numbering machines. Yes— recom- 
mend, specify, and buy ROBERTS... 


For very low 
original cost— 
easy upkeep— 
extra speed 


WOO 
S 


LILI EP MP LE MP LE EP SEE IP BE SBP IEIP” BP IP EP MQ MAMAS SSH SEs 


and long life. 


Recondition 
all machines 
once a year! 


Literature 
on Request 


EXTRA FEATURES: Roman or Gothic style figures. 
Forward or backward action. UNCONDITIONAL 
GUARANTEE. 


Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 


694-710 Jamaica Ave. Brooklyn, New York 


LEARN MORE 


about Offset Platemaking 


There's more to the making of a good off- 
set plate than you might think. From the 
outstanding offset chemical house, you can 
get some valuable help in the form of a 
booklet, designed as a step-by-step work- 
ing manual on platemaking. It's FREE. Just 


ask for it on the coupon below. 


LITHO CHEMICAL | 
& SUPPLY CO. inc. = . 





LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
63 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 


We're Offset Minded. We Want a Copy of Your Booklet. 


Name Title 





Company 





Address 
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Over 500,000 buyer Srg- 







—_- 
of letterhead paper THE WATERMARK 
—_ 1S YOUR 





see this message 
- 
every month pg. 









BE SURE. |/] Dees tt contain cotton Finre 2 


IT SAYS 42 








How Much Cotton Fibre ? 
25% -50%-75%- 100% 





















@ Here’s a message to your customers to help you produce 
finer letterhead jobs faster. The watermark removes all 
doubt as to the quality of the paper... speeds up your sell- 







ing, increases your letterhead profits. 





Watch these monthly messages to businessmen. They're 






produced to help you maintain quality while 






increasing sales and profits. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


409-G S. Appleton Street e Appleton, Wisconsin 








BANKING 
i 





BURROUGH 









DUN’S REVIE 








FOX RIVER PAPERS 


Anniversary Bond, Ledger and 
Onion Skin 
... 100% Cotton Fibre 


ny i Old Badger Bond and Ledger 
... 75% Cotton Fibre Content 


English Bond and Ledger 
.. . 50% Cotton Fibre Content 

















Dictation Bond, Dictation Tru- 
Opaque Bond, Ledger and Onion 
Skin 

. . . 25% Cotton Fibre Content 
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Three presses operating in two nearby plants for more than seven 
years have accumulated very interesting production and mainte- 
nance figures. In one plant, a million hairline register 4 color coffee 
bags (4 up) were delivered in less than 28 hours. On another regular 
million run, an ink saving of $138.00 was made. There is no risk with 
Hess & Barker’s 4 to 6 color press, because it has been severely 
tested for seven years and proved successful in two different plants. 

A demonstration will prove the wide capacity of Hess & Barker's 
4 to 6 color press. At the same time, you may examine production 
and maintenance figures and see for yourself how much your own 
costs can be reduced. How an extra set of cylinders will give you a 
circumference range from 19” to 32” in 42” steps—the advantage 
of owning several presses at the price of only one. Why you are 
guaranteed 100% hairline register at all speeds, without making 
additional adjustments. How evenly ink is distributed on solids or 
one point rule. (Roll or sheet delivery optional.) 


HESS & BARKER 


PRINTING PRESS AND EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


212-22 S. Darien St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Telephone: PE 5-4070 


THE HESS & BARKER ROTARY SHAVER 


with less moving parts, for simplicity, ac- 
curacy, durability and safe operation. 
Controlled heights guaranteed within 
.001’’. For better printing plates, send for 
free illustrated folder. 





An illustrated booklet will 
be sent free on request. 











HESS & BARKER 

4 TO 6 COLOR 

ROTARY PRINT- 
ING PRESS 


THE HESS & 
BARKER PLATE 
REGISTERING 

MACHINE 

that registers plates 
swiftly, accurately, 
safely for little 
money. Send for 


free illustrated 
folder. 
(J 











~a aga np AESPEED 
C HAL F E N GE QUOINS 

* EXACT REGISTER always—no matter 
how many times the form is unlocked and 


locked. The new improved clear-view 
indicator makes this possible. 


Two Style HM Challenge HI-SPEED 
QUOINS do the work of 4 to 8 ordinary 
quoins and save up to TWO-THIRDS of 
the lock-up time required for ordinary 
quoins. Rust-proof plated steel—self con- 
tained. Six handy sizes from 4% to 12 
inches. Write today for details and prices. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


“Over Fifty Years in the Service of the Graphic Arts’’ 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 





INKS 


as dependable as science 


can make them... 


for every printing process. 
Lithographic e Letterpress 
Gravure e Aniline e Dryers 
Varnishes e Dry Color 
Lithographic Chemicals 
and Supplies. 





mae) and Valentine Cs. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 
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“YTILAUQ! 


FALPACO coated blanks 


are noted for it 


. . There's one very outstanding ingredient 
that printers, lithographers, advertising agency production 


men recognize at a glance in FALPACO COATED BLANKS. 


That is QUALITY! 


Whether you spell it backwards or whether or not you can tell it 





with your eyes shut, QUALITY is there in Falpaco Coated Blanks. 
Though actual supplies are still unfortunately scarce, improved 
raw materials and new technical improvements in manufacturing 
have raised even the high FALPACO, pre-war standards to new 
peaks of perfection. Falpaco Quality shows up quickly on the press, 
and effectively on counters and in store windows. It’s a sound in- 


vestment in customer satisfaction, for any lithographer or printer. 


Distributed by Authorized Paper Merchants from Coast to Coast 


PEND LANEL parce company 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 18 MILLS: FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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HERE’S A TIME and MONEY SAVER! 


THIS PRACTICAL, ALL-PURPOSE, 


Lightweight Galley 


is the answer to the need for an economical method of SHIPPING or STORING 
type pages. Forms containing costly halftones may be safely stacked one 
upon another without damage or may be stored in standard galley racks. 


Are You Paying High-Salaried Help 


NON-ABRASIVE to Wrap and Unwrap Type Forms? 


Make local shipments unwrapped on these laminated galleys. 
EXCEPTIONALLY Trade plant saves wrapping time—Printer saves time and money. 
RIGID 


This money-saving galley has many of the characteristics of a metal 
galley but with the advantage of light weight and low cost. 
DURABLE 
PRICES FOR 
WATER AND OIL ° 


STANDARD| 100..18* each | 1000. . 16° each 
RESISTANT 


8%" x 13” 
other sizes will 500 — 17% each 4000 + 15° each 
NO STORAGE. 


soon be available Or Send for Free Sample 
CABINETS NECESSARY 

















Please mail your purchase order...or request for further information, to: 


GRAPHIC ARTS PRODUCTS 


Le ee ee ee oO ee 


0 a Oe ee eee Ce 





1947 printing jobs 
are inthe making now! 


—— 





i t your share 
Mr. Printer, to get you 
— weoctatty work that is being lined up 
b manufacturers, dealers, oon 
Plan ahead! Get this fact-cra ea 
New Era Multi-Process — 
no i AST: Up to 8,000 impression : 
ne stock be fed from rolls. 
hour 0 
VERSATILE: They pr 





| SAVE TIME | 


on either or ee 
eer perforate, — ag nt boven 
i i ll eyelets. 

— “—. operations are performed in 
one passage of the stock! ” 
It still takes a little time 
fill orders for New Era Press e 
While waiting, take ~— 

think... to plan... get New 

Bulletin No. 11. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


375 - 11th Ave., Paterson 4, N. J. 











"MULTI-PROCESS PRESSES AND ALLIED EQUIPMENT 
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Fifty Years of Service to the 


Do your cutters spend up to 50% of their 
time lining up their work? If so—THERE’S 
SOMETHING WRONG! You ean stop this 
costly waste—you can save time, save labor 
and save money; just install a SOUTH- 


WORTH UNIVERSAL PAPER JOGGING 
Machine. 


It costs nothing to get complete 
Information and Prices—Write Today 





Printing Trade Division 
SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 


30 WARREN AVE. PORTLAND, ME. 
Mfr’s: Paper Conditioners, Universal Joggers, 
Punches, Round Cornering Machines, 
Humidifiers, Special Eauipment 


Graphic Arts 
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Pat’'d—Pats. Pend. 


m36(o 


“4,..thin nuts made thus, 

are especially superior.“ 

again without losing its ability 
to lock 





That’s only one of the many rea- 
sons why Flexloc’’ self-locking 
nuts will, prove a wise buy. Just It is not affected by tempera- 
look at these advantages: tures likely to be met within 
¥ It’s all in one chunky piece and the field of Mechanical Engi- 
can, therefore, stand up under 
severe punishment 
¥ Every thread—including lock- 
ing threads—takes its share of 
the load 
v Its construction is eopeeieliy 
advantageous for maximum 
strength and dependability of 
thin nuts 
It accommodates itself to a 
very wide range of thread toler- 
| iene low No. 1 to high 
o. 


a. 


Being a ‘‘stop’’ nut, it stays 

locked in any position on a 

threaded membe 

vy It can be made of any of the 
conventional nut materials 

Sizes from No. on ~ i? in ogg 


< 





eter; 

use. Write for Bulletin 582. The 
famous “Un rako’’ Socket Screw 
and ‘‘Hallowell’’ Shop — 
Products are also made by 
“‘Unbrako” and “Hallowell” oont 
ucts are sold entirely through dis- 
tributors. 


a 


v It can be used over and over 


a 


OVER 43 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 740 
BOSTON @ CHICAGO @ DETROIT @ INDIANAPOLIS. e ST. LOUIS @ SAN FRANCISCO 













































One-Time 
CARBON PAPER 


Check these prices . . . excellent deliveries 
. . . write for samples and join the many 
printers who already have standardized on 
HANO ONE-TIME CARBON PAPER. 


BLACK OR BLUE 


REAM SIZE PRICE PER REAM 
22”x34”" $4.50 
26"x39" $6.00 


MINIMUM ORDER TEN REAMS, 
ONE SIZE. PRICES F. O. B. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


PHILIP HANO COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


HOLVOKE ,MASS. 


















Experience proves that repeat orders for 
printing depend on how clearly halftones 
show up—particularly the finest dots in the 
delicate shadows. When inks are “balky,” 
these elusive dots are lost as the run proceeds. By adjusting 
the press qualities of all inks to varying conditions, “33” 
Ink Conditioner helps to keep halftones clean, open and 
uniform. 






In other ways too, “33” aids good presswork. Crystalliza- 
tion is minimized. Colors print more brilliantly. Ink gloss is 
preserved. You get that better overall print quality that 
pleases customers. 







Try “33” or “0-33” now. See your local dealer or jobber 
today—or write for an 8-lb. trial can as offered below. 














8-Ilb. TRIAL ORDER 


If our Ink Conditioner does not 
satisfy you completely, return the 
unused portion at our expense. 


“33” ({letterpress} “0-33” {litho and multilith} 















*Distributors: Some excellent territories are still open. De- 


—- taf, 


scribe your coverage when writing for ct prop 


] 
7] { COMPOUNDING COMPANY 
Contra ey North Damen Avenue, Shicage, Ilinoss 


ANADA- 5 CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO. LTD., TORONTO 














Export Division:"Guiterman & Co., Inc., 35 S. William St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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ti sizes are available from stock, 
it 3”,5”",8” and 14” which 

im extend to 5”,8”",14” and 

m 26”. We're glad to an-¢ 


IT’S A 
WISE MOVE 
EITHER 


Speedy lock-up ... half the 
make-ready time .. . hair- 
line register ... uniform 
presswork ... no work-ups 
- - - all-around economy — 
these are the benefits you 
can expect from either of the 
above systems. The question 
of “which one?’”’ rests with 
your general plan of oper- 
ation. Consult us. Write for 
data. Prompt deliveries are 
being maintained despite 
unprecedented demand. 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE e 


TIME, REDU 
= COSTS, GET BETTER 
: PRINTING WITH 


CYLINDER 
PRESS LOCKS 


i Those wise printers who have 
iti accepted our occasional tips 
| to try the M&W Cylinder 
Press Locks are finding out 
i that we have not exaggerated 
| their virtues one bit. If you 
want a safe and positive lock- 
up inside or outside the chase, 
: this lock is the answer. Four 





_ iar Sie 
i SWer inquiries. 
i" 


= Morcans & Witcox 
mi MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. 1, MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES SINCE 1878 








| Revolutionary NEW Printing Ink! 


WINK-DRI 





Dries Within Seconds 


ON COATED STOCK WITHOUT HEAT OR SPRAY 


LS gpg jobs that used to require hours can now 
be backed up at once. 

Sheets can be cut within 1 minute after printing 
WITHOUT OFF-SETTING, and without the ex- 
pense of heat, spray or slip-sheeting. On uncoated 
stock (Bond, Ledger, etc.) Wink-Dri dries in one 
to fifteen minutes. 

You save money with WINK-DRI. Its high bulk 
and color strength mean you use less of it than 
with ordinary inks. Also losses due to skinning 
are completely eliminated, no matter how long 
the container is left open. 

Inks come in black and colors (including process 
colors which will trap and dry within seconds 
without ccnteiadion! Order yours now. 


LEWIS ROBERTS, INC. 


72 UNION ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
is now distributor of WINK-DRI INK manufactured by 
F. G. OKIE, INC. 


| 247 S. 3RD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





=i 
il 
i} 


HI 
| 
il 





| 
| “WINK-DRI DRIES QUICK AS A WINK”? | 


Step Up Production witn voy. POSTWAR 
SUPER-POWER INFRA-RED SHEET DRYERS 


(Patented) 


These new postwar units provide twice the radiant 
heat, have double the ink-setting efficiency of any 
previous electric sheet dryers. Enable you to run 
presses faster because they help to eliminate offset 
... save need for slip-sheeting on many difficult jobs. 


Available for immediate shipment for C & P, Kelly, 
Kluge, Little Giant, MiehleVertical and other presses. 


Also used for ruling machines, to eliminate static on folding 
machines, and for various types of specialty equipment. 


Ak Doyle one 














1224 West Sixth Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Here’s where clean, crisp printing begins . . . 
with the slug from your line-casting machine. Mono- 
MELT assures fine slugs, and consequently fine printing, 
by keeping type metal in balance and by casting 
autlomatically-fed metal at consistently correct tem- 
perature. MoNoMELT also saves time and metal han- 
dling costs . . . cuts dross . . . increases machine pro- 
duction. 



















MORE THAN 9,000 MONOMELTS are giving trou- 






WRITE TODAY for details of how the Monomelt ble-free service throughout the nation. Adaptable 
System can _Improve production and appearance for Linotype, Intertype, Linograph, Monotype, 
offyour publication. Ludiow and Elrod machines. 





THE MONOMELT COMPANY, INC. 


1612 POLK STREET NORTHEAST MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 





For Announcements and Invitations 





Chapman 
—_— STATIC 
L; = Neutralizer 
. Makes Pres 
Grap 1¢ = er Light Ba 
— pe me LIKE THIS 
. INSTEAD OF LIKE THIS 
Cemenienenmntinamenal 





Is completely in its element. 







The long ascenders SPEEDS ALL 









with the well-rounded lower case letters MECHANICAL PHASES OF PRESS WORK 
are typical of this Chapman Static Neutralizer, absolutely safe, simple — no 
| - d hin 6 moving parts—eliminates static under any weather conditions, 
pleasing and appropriate type at any time of year, in any climate. Fully guaranteed. 
for this class of work Presses can be speeded up 
Feeding is aided: Sheets will not crumple 
or miss 





Sheets are delivered without clinging to 
Consult the dealer in your city, or strippers and guides 

: : Sheets will not stick to the pile, and are 
write direct to readily jogged 
Reduces fire risk on gravure presses 
No pressroom complete without it. 









Baltimore Type 
yP pane Ta 
Office: 15-17 South Frederick Street ‘& IN WORLDWIDE USE FOR FORTY YEARS —& 











Baltimore 2, Maryland 







CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 


BOX 268, PORTLAND 6, MAINE 








Graphic Light No. 101 and Graphic Bold No. 104 from 12 to 48 point 
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MAYBE YOUR GIRLS 


WOULD SMILE TOO 
-——IF THEY 
WERE USING 


SVAV/7TROV 


“Vibrating’”’ 


PAPER 
JOGGERS 


We'll be glad to send 


you literature 


SYNTRON CO. 


575 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 


INDEX 
TABBED 


* Price tables and sched- 
ules based on years of re- 
search, and analysis. 


* Price schedules checked 
against production rec- 
ords of many Cities. 


w%Covers paper stock, 
composition, makeup, 
lockup, ink, presswork, 
trimming, bindery work 
+ « plus special sections 
on machine ruling. 
Saves time, money, pre- 
vents errors and omis- 
sions, increases customer 
confidence. 
Indispensable for esti- 
mators, salesmen, plant 
managers, students. 


New and Scientific 
Method of Pricing 
Commercial Printing 


3 fo) 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT 
ON THE MARKET 


It’s simple yet accurate. It’s com- 
plete yet compact. It’s scientific yet 
easy to use. There’s nothing else like 
it on the market. 

Contains tables for obtaining the 
amount of material required and the 
manufacturing costs of the various 
operations for both letterpress and 
offset printing. 

You don’t have to be an estimator 
or an engineer to use “A Guide to 
Estimating Printing” ...an hour or 
two of study, to become familiar with 
the tables, will enable anyone to de- 
termine the price of printed jobs. 
Order your copy . . . today. 


THE INLAND PRINTER BOOK DEPARTMENT 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, 


Illinois 


Y 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLISHING CORP. 


HORACE T. HUNTER, President 
JOHN R. THOMPSON, Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. L. FRAZIER, Secretary 


309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILL., U. S. A. 


THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and significant in- 
formation on matters | the printing and allied industries. Con- 
tributi are solici d but should be concisely stated and presented in 


ee Rates 


For United States and countries within postal union, including Spain, 
one year, $4.00; two years, $7.00; three years, $10.00. Single copy, $0.40; 
none free. Foreign, not included in postal union, add $1.00 a year. Make 
checks or money orders (for foreign) payable to MACLEAN-HUNTER Publish- 
ing Corporation. Foreign postage stamps not acceptable. 

For Canada and Newfoundland, one year, $4.50; two years, $8.00; 
three years, $11.50. Single copy, $0.45. These subscriptions and remittances 
may be sent in Canadian funds to The Inland Printer, Terminal A, P. O. Box 
100, Toronto, Ontario. 

When Subscriptions expire the d unless a renewal 
is received prior to the publication of the — issue. Avoid possible 
delay by remitting promptly. 


Foreign Subscription Augents 


Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street West, Toronto 
Canada. 

S. Christensen, Box 536, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

The Maclean Company of Great Britain, Ltd., 57 Goldsmith Avenue, Acton, 
London W3, England. 

Wm. Dawson be Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, London, 
E. C., Engla 

Alex, Gaaae & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, and Ade- 
laide, Australia. 

F.T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, South 
Africa. 

Bureau International, P. O. Box 2218, Havana, Gibe: 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 
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THE RATHBUN 
& BIRD COMPANY, INC. 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1898 
Machinists 


PLANTS MOVED REPAIR SERVICE - 
MACHINES RECONDITIONED 








ROSBACK 


e Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole and 
Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Perforators, 
Power and Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, 
Hand Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
Punching Machines, and Gang Stitchers. 


F. P. RBOSBACK COMPANY 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 





When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 


PRINTERS 


85 Grand St., New York, N.Y. © Te!.: CAnal 6-4144-4145-4146 
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BRONZING MACHINES 

e MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. ae = 3 

Henschell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

e@ PRINTING PLANT WITH PROP- 
ERTY: Well equipped; est. 40 yrs.; 

modern brick building 55x180; rich in- 

dustrial city; western Pa. 30,000 pop., 

employ 10; $60,000 unsolicited orders 

yearly. Apple Co., Brokers, Cleveland, O. 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 
@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS for the 
printer. Do your own imprinting. Few 
calendar salesmen are on the road now. 
Be the first in the field—which means 
more calendar sales for the printer. 
Fleming Calendar Co., 6540 Cottage 
Grove, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
e CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and 
Sizes. Write for catalog. Calendar 
backs for advertising, sheet pictures. 
Wiebush cotenter ae Co., 109 Worth 
St., New York, 


COPYFITTING 
e@ ACCURATE COPYFITTING—Try the 
new Lawrence Copyfitter for two 
weeks. See how easily and accurately 
you can solve all copyfitting problems. 
Set Copyfitter—Read Answer. It really 
is that easy. Postpaid only $1.00. Money 
back if not fully satisfied. Lawrence- 
Taylor Co., 1607 Oakridge, Dayton 7, O. 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 

@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 
_ engraved stationery of fine quality. 
Siegrist Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., 
Kansas City 13, Mo. 


EQUIPMENT SALES 

@ WANTED: Labor-saving devices and 
specialties. Will buy manufacturing 

rights or handle national distribution. 

Send details. Box 33, pene Station, 

Long Island City, N. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 

®@ WANTED — Rotogravure printing 
presses — Web or sheet fed—Copper 

cylinders, Cellophane slitters—Sheeters. 

Allen Macey Company, 80 Boylston 

Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


@ WANTED: Miehle Press, 2 col. cycl. 

No. 0. Write Box E-946, % The In- 
land Printer, 309 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


@ MONOTYPE strip or convertible cas- 

ter. Minimum $10 Reward to first in- 
formant of Caster for sale, if we buy. 
Kitchener Printing Service, Box 1, 
Kitchener, Ontario. 

@® WANTED AT ONCE: Six (6) stitch- 
ers, Morrison or Boston No. 2’s 
Krispy Kernels Company, 175 Citak 

Place, Newark 8, N. J. 



































FOLDERS 


BAUM 
FOLDERS 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
FOLDING MACHINE 
VALUES 
* 

RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


613 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 6 











FOR SALE 
@ MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT, two key- 
boards Serials 7702 and 6991, two 
easters serials 5849 and A 4589 com- 
plete with motors and gas metal pots. 
Assortments of molds and mats both 
composition and display. Duke Printing 
& Office Supply, 132 N. Topeka, Wichita, 
Kansas. 
(Continued on next page) 
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FOR SALE 


FUNK 8-COLOR WEB 
PERFECTING PRESS 





Front end of Press. Delivers 9142x1212 inch calendars complete, or 63cx9'2 booklets ready for trimming. 


Increase your production and cut your costs with this press. This press has regularly turned out 

250,000 to 300,000 calendars per day, printed two sides, folded, stitched and slotted for 

hanging. 

In one year's time, it has printed 23,435,000 two color calendars, 912x12%2—20,193,000 

almanacs, 6%6x9%2—32 pages and cover, inside page two colors, cover four colors outside, 

two colors inside, 43,669,000 two color—32 page booklets 6346x4% with cover, four colors 

outside and two colors inside. 

Single sheets can be delivered at much higher speed. 
Dimensions of Press 

Length overall 

Width overall 

Height of press 

Depth of pit 6 

Foundation above floor 1 

Length of cylinder between bearers 54 

Circumference cylinder between bearers 51 

Diameter of plate cylinder 15.85 

Diameter of impression cylinder 16.09 

Diameter of printing circle 6 

Circumference of bearers on printing circle 51 in 

This press is complete with 30 H.P. D.C. motor, and Cutler-Hammer switch board, together with 

eight stations, and a 15KW motor generator set, which drives the unit. 

Fitted with hardened steel bearers, and self-aligning roller bearings, ink rollers fitted with 

ball bearings. 

Having discontinued publishing I s, calendars and booklets, we offer this press and 

quip t, at an ly attractive price. 
Press and equipment in perfect condition. 
For complete information, address— 


E. H. Beardsley, Gen. Manager or Fred Lobley, Chief Engineer 
Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana 
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INTER-OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE 


ce 
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_ ohe 


PILOT INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
202- aoe enanrancicne EET 
NEW VORK WN.Y USA 


TO ALL PRINTERS: 
Subject: Advantages of Matched 
Corporate Stationery 


In fulfilling our letterhead and other 
paper needs recently, we concluded that 
matched corporate stationery was as impor- 
tant in reflecting the high calibre of our 
organization as the letterhead itself. 

We wanted every one of our "by-mail" 
contacts with the business world to make 
the best possible impression. That's why 
we chose Ecusta Paper for statements, in- 
voices, credit memos and second sheets, as 
well as for our letterheads. The result 
of using this beautiful paper throughout 
has been truly gratifying. 


Sincerely, 


Harold A. Schwartz 


Vice President 





FOR SALE (Continued) 


PRESSROOM AND BINDERY 


EQUIPMENT 
MANY LATE MODELS 


Automatic Cylinder Units 
Paper Cutters—lever and power 
Linotypes—Intertypes 
Folders and Stitchers 
Many other items 


WANTED—SINGLE UNITS 
OR 
COMPLETE PLANTS 
Particularly interested in buying 
Large-Size Single or Two-Color 
MIEHLE AND BABCOCK PRESSES 
Write or Telephone Us — 
FREMONT 5100 
NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
Marshall & Jefferson Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 




















FOR SALE 


36” Rosback Rotary Slot-hole perfora- 
tor, with Suction Pile Automatic 


Feeder, 5 skip heads. 


30” Nygren-Dahly Slot-hole perfora- 
tor, 5 slot heads, 1 crimper, 1 scorer. 


Hoole Numbering Machines. 


Model B Cleveland Folders, hand fed 
and with continuous feeder. 


Model 322 Baum Folder, Pile Feeder. 
7 Golding Plates, size 22x28. 





¢ PRINTERS: Take a tip from Mr. Schwartz. Explain to your 
customers how matched corporate stationery of highest quality 
brings maximum benefit from every “by-mail” contact. Modern, 
distinctive, functional —ECUSTA is distributed coast-to-coast in the 
U. S. and Canada by leading paper merchants. Call your merchant 
today for samples, or write direct to... 


PAYNE & WALSH CORP. 


82 Beekman St., New York 7,N.Y. 
BEekman 3-1791 














@ FOR SALE: An Extensive Line of 

new and rebuilt printing equipment 
on easy terms. Write for free list. Mis- 
souri Central Type Foundry, Wichita, 


ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION [Recerca 


i : equipped and most profitable small 
FINE FLAX WRITING FINE FLAX AIR MAIL + FINE FLAX BIBLE PAPER job shops—established nearly 40 years, 
MAKEREADY TISSUE + STATIONERY CABINETS » BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPER Price $16,000 plus inventory, or a hal 
SILVER TISSUE (anti-tarnish) * LIGHTWEIGHT PAPER SPECIALTIES 


interest for $9,000 to a first-class com- 
PISGAH FOREST NORTH CAROLINA 





positor after he has proven his ability 
and satisfied himself. Owner _has other 
business interests. Terms. Write Box 
E-943, % The Inland Printer, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Dlinois. 
(Continued on next page) 


meduce 
NUMBERING MACHINE ERRORS 


Save Time, Paper and Temper. Clean and lubricate your numbering machines with NUM- 
BERITE, amazing new cleaner especially designed for numbering machine maintenance. 
Cleans machines perfectly, inside and out, rustproofs, prevents dried ink flecks and gum- 
ming. Easier, quicker and more efficient than storing in oil. Coats machine with dry, nonoily, 
nongreasy dust-shedding film that protects when in storage and lubricates when used again. 
Greatly reduces errors and repeats. Sold by good paper and printers’ supply dealers every- 
where. If yours doesn’t have it write us and we will tell you where to get it. 


Linden Chemical Products Co., 523-A 15th St., Des Moines 14, la. 


NUMBERITE 
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Books for the ESTIMATING PRINTER 


Estimating Gor Printers. 3. 66:5 os006oicscie aces ae ees 


_ By Fred W. Hoch. Explains mechanics of printing—all operations 
in commercial printing plants—plus estimating schedules showing pro- 
duction time allowances for each. 6 by W%/4; 268 pages. 


How to Price Job Printing............... 

_ By Edward Gallaway. Vest pocket selling-price list on 34 most used 

items; a time-saver. 

Arithmetic for Printers.............0000000000++$2,00 
By J. W. Auble. Applies mathematics to printer's problems: figuring 

stock, spoilage costs, type fitting, measuring and estimating composi- 

tion, ink and metal costs. Really teaches printing. 

SR APRN PONUOR 6 6 oven ww's aso cls ow as'onin asic awn os Gene 


By R. C. Pickett. Nomographic Ink Estimator. Lay ruler on chart, 
read pounds of ink needed for various stocks, according to color used. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Book Dept., 309 W. JACKSON BLVD.,CHICAGO,6 
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FOR SALE (continued) 











GOSS STRAIGHTLINE 
64-PAGE PRESS 


DISPLACED BY 
96-PAGE UNIT 
Now printing outstanding daily 


8 col. 12 em paper. Equipment | 

includes A. C. 60 cycle 220 volt || 
| 
| 
| 






| electrical equipment, twin fold- 
i ers plus quarter fold for tabloid, 
Cutler-Hammer conveyor, Pony 
Autoplate, etc. 


SELLING AGENTS 


| Type & Press of Illinois, Inc. 


220 South Jefferson . Chicago 6 








@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New 

model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for 
particulars. Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 So. 
Dearborn St.. Chicago, Illinois. 





GRINDING 
@ LINOTYPE — INTERTYPE KNIVES 

made new again by precision grind- 
ing. Mail pair side Knives and back 
knife parcel post prepaid with check of 
$4.00. We will renew and mail back pre- 
paid same day received. Money back, if 
not satisfied. Printers Supply Co., 10 
White St., New York 13, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 











PRINTING INK 
SALESMAN 


@ If you have a knowledge of the 
process of printing ink manu- 
facture, and if you have had 
experience in the selling of high 
grade printing and lithographing 
inks, this advertisement is for you. 
We are in position to make an 
| exceptional offer to the man who 






















is anxious to advance in this field. 
All correspondence held in strict 
confidence. Box E-944 c/o The 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 






















Lino Operators and Printers Wanted 


Progressive typesetting plant with latest equip- 
ment and type faces. Good, steady jobs, day 
or night shift, union shop, high scale. Write 


General Type & Composition Company 


161 West Harrison Street ° Chicago 5, Illinois 








(Continued-on next page) 
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WATCH FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


—IT’S ABOUT YOU! 













iter p., 
eh : 
Or tishion-wise ¢ 

















Here’s another shot in our campaign to build you 
up with your customers. We’re sold on the theme, 
“Ask your printer... he knows paper,” because it 
builds confidence in your work as well as ours. We 
sell quality and we’re sure you will recognize that 


fact and recommend our papers to your customers. 


This is one of a series of advertisements 
appearing in executive, advertising, sales 
and sales promotion magazines. 







Rising Papers 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 
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HELP WANTED (continued) 








WANTED: 


PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT 
ENGINEER 


for Large Eastern Plant. To super- 
vise Machinery Maintenance and 
New Equipment Planning for All 
Departments. 


Address Box E-935,c /oThe Inland Printer, 
309 West Jackson B!vd., Chicago 6, Ill. 














2 lift @ UNION PRESSROOM FOREMAN: 

AMBACO Continuous Baling will your Must be thoroughly competent to au- 

ast rial from the status loss curring pervise, schedule, control and coordi- 

wi e mate: of a in jot the work of any 25 pressroom em- 

; ; ‘ Ployees operating presses, ranging 

nuisance to that of profitable, salable merchandise. From a hand feed to a color Cottrell: 

; McKee. Plant locate in io, near 

A prominent user reports, “This baler pays for itself every Cleveland, Write in detall, listing al 

; ears basis equipment thoroughly competent to su- 

five Y' on the of payroll savings alone. — —* of omega - oe 

2 : oreman, and number of men under 

A statement regarding the volume and nature of your = | vour direct supervision. You will not be 

e mate: e ro: tl bri our r ndatic i pe gs i ah 

wast rial will mp ring ecomm ns. e qualified to produce goo ack an 

P Y - white and good color jobs. Write Box 

E-942, % The Inland Printer, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


ge e BELLEVUE OHIO 7 newspaper. Makeup, able to get ads 
on linotype, some job work. Write full 


details to The Glenwood Post, Glen- 
wood Springs, Colorado. 


(Continued on next page) 

















Now Back in Production! STITCHING WIRE 
NEW HIGH-SPEED ROUND OR FLAT 


Cheshire Mail ing Machines The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio 


AUTOMATICALLY CUT AND ATTACH 
ADDRESSED LABELS TO ANY PUBLICATION 


¢ The Automatic "DICK" Mailer 

¢ Late design labeling head increases efficiency FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 

¢ Proved by years of service—highest speeds 4 nk & in Litho-Offset and Printing 

Write your requirements to FOR METAL DECORATING 
CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES Got vernisnes 2”¢ Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


1415-25 WEST ALTGELD ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL, 35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., ©538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 




















ENGDAHL BINDERY STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Makes Embossing Easy 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS Needs no heating or melting—Simply wet it, attach it to tympan and let 
“Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’? press run until dry. Sheets 5 4x94 inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 

1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Hl. oan a a a 
Pitaphane Bteneee Se 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 

















'S Spring T 17 . MEGILL’S Original Steel 
—— ° GAURE PINS Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses _ GAUGE PINS 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. 
The original—the best. Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 
THE PIONEER IN 1870 
UICK ON .. Th The universall THE ARD MEGILL COMPANY A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
= Gauge eo 7 EDW. L. G pt., 15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 


Pin. $1.80 dozen, with ' 
extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK able. 75c a dozen for either size. 
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HELP WANTED (continued) ; 
e PRINTING SALESMEN: Earn addi- 
tional income. If you call on pub- 
lishers or have contact with large users 
of direct mail advertising sell our 
mailing services. We pay large commis- 
sions, and can handle the whole job, or 
any part desired. Berliner Mail Service, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(LE-2-4745.) 
e LITHOGRAPHIC EXECUTIVE: Ex- 
perienced man to supervise the plan- 
ning, scheduling and placing of litho- 
graphic and allied production in an or- 
ganization which is one of the largest 
of its type in the country, excellent 
starting salary with many future op- 
portunities. Write Box E-936, % Inland 
Printer, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
eago 6, Illinois. 
@ WANTED—Situations open for two 
operators and one proofreader oper- 
ator. In heart of Montana’s vacation 
land. Good fishing and hunting near 
Yellowstone Park. Single men preferred. 
Address Foreman, Gazette, Billings, 
Montana. 
@ PLANT SUPERINTENDENT-estima- 
tor. Midwest. Well equipped printing 
plant. Approximately 110 employees 
with competent foremen. Real oppor- 
tunity for right man. Give full particu- 
lars. Write Box JU-931, % The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
e TYPOGRAPHER: Extremely inter- 
esting and varied work with oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Applicant 
should be a versatile layout man who 
can quickly visualize copy ideas and 
put them into distinctive, practical lay- 
out form. Position with well-established 
and progressive Western New York 
State concern. Write Box E-940, % The 
Inland Printer, 309 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 
@ WANTED: Superintendent for a label 
plant, employing 40 people. All mod- 
ern, Miehle equipment, air-conditioned 
plant. Doing better than 75 percent col- 
or work both gummed and ungummed 
papers. In business over 40 years. Ap- 
plicants give age, experience, present 
and previous employment, supervisory 
and other experience. Permanent posi- 
tion. Population our city 75,000. Must be 
pressman and have understanding of 
ordering plates, making layouts and 
production experience. State salary ex- 
pected and any other information you 
desire to submit. Kalamazoo Label Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


@ SALESMAN WANTED: Leading ma- 
chinery manufacturer wants an en- 
ergetic and capable young man as Chi- 
cago branch manager, experience in 
Graphic Arts machinery, and acquaint- 
anceship with the trade essential. Write 
fully giving complete details, including 
salary expected. Our organization ac- 
quainted with this advertisement. All 
negotiations absolutely confidential. 
Write Box E-947, % The Inland Printer, 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illi- 
nois. 
@ ESTIMATOR — EXPERIENCED. For 
medium sized commercial printing 
plant. Letterpress and offset. Chicago 
area. Younger man preferred. Write 
Box E-945, % The Inland Printer, 309 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 


@ GRAVURE OPERATORS: Leading 

publishing house in Australia re- 
quires skilled technicians for the fol- 
lowing departments; operating, color 
retouching, planning, etching, etc. Ex- 
cellent conditions and wages will be 
offered to suitable applicants and pas- 
sage paid to Australia. Applicants 
should apply by letter only to Joshua 
B. Powers, Inc., 345 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., stating qualifications 
and experience. 


@ WANTED UNION PRESSMAN for 

32-page Hoe Rotary Magazine Press. 
Positions are for men in charge of 
press, folder and tension men. High 
wages and plenty of overtime. Also 
need pressman for pre-makeready de- 
partment. Apply Mr. A. V. Paul, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
Alabama, 


@ SUPERINTENDENT for large print- 

ing establishment doing both high- 
class letterpress and offset printing. 
Must understand all branches of the 
business. Excellent opportunity for 
right man. State age, experience and 
give references. Write Box E-938, % 
The Inland Printer, 309 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 



































WHEN YOU THINK OF 


WRITING ... THINK OF 


Whiting’s Imperial Bond, 100% Rag, possesses a rug- 
gedness and durability that are traditional characteris- 
tics. Strength and permanence are worked into its fibers 
by craftsmen long trained to the task. Every sheet of 


Whiting’s Imperial Bond is made from carefully se- 
lected rags. The fibers are unusually long, forming 


the basis of the sheet’s extreme strength. It is es- 
pecially recommended for producing the highest qual- 
ity of letterheads and it has been the standard paper 
for the legal profession for many, many years. 


Price List Furnished on Application 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


MILLS: HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
10 High Street, Boston 10, Mass. 





HELP WANTED (continued) 

@ SALESMEN—exclusive. 25% commis- 
sion selling nationally known, mon- 

ey-making industrial line to factories, 

hotels, hospitals, schools, printers, etc. 

Side line or full time, no traveling. 

pina Box 18, So-Lo Works, Loveland, 
io. ' 





MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 


Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLIN 


Ss 
CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 


Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method. w cost, saves time, Improves quality, 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 


books and pi 5 
A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 226, Columbia Ave. 

















MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 

@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 
Westinghouse Motor and_ control 

equipment for printing machinery, 211 

West Wacker Dr., Chicago, IIl. 
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154 West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
619 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


PRINTING SALES SERVICE 
e@ A CHICAGO PRINTING SALES OF- 
FICE FOR YOU: For more than 
twenty years we have been selling sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars worth of 
printing annually, mostly Catalogues, 
Advertising Printing and Publications, 
to well Known regular customers in 
Chicago and surrounding territory. Be- 
cause of increased volume we are look- 
ing for a permanent connection with 
one or two capable, sizable printers 
overnight from Chicago, or in Chicago. 
This is a real opportunity for a respon- 
sible printer to permanently enter the 
Chicago market without cost or hazard, 
through an old established organiza- 
tion with a thorough knowledge of the 
territory and an understanding of print- 
ing. We maintain sales, service and 
purchasing offices, are well rated and 
financially strong. We will handle sales, 
service and carry the account, enabling 
you to concentrate on production. We 
are seriously interested in a permanent 
connection with a_ reliable, capable 
printer. Write Box E-941, % The Inland 
Printer. 
(Continued on next page) 
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PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 
@ THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore <Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
: Complete plate making equipment for 
lithography and photo-engraving. Cam- 
& 


eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 


PRINTING HELPS 
( OVE R : ” s _ TRICKSOF THE 


3 

While you are waiting and Zo» PRINTING TRADE & 
‘ j 4th Edition 8 

Contains 61 good tricks g 

: 





hoping for more plentiful to use for life. From 63 
yrs. practice. Price 50c. 
. ° ci: It includes formula for 
supplies of paper, we are wait- non-inflammable type- 
: wash — as ee 

made for 5c a gal 


ing and hoping with you — W.H. Richards, 127E.N.Y. Indpls. 4, Ind. @ 
) | \ ( () for more plentiful supplies of lt oo 


paper-making materials. THIS BOOKLET...will help 
you choose the right 
Deliveries of the improved Proving sO 
L | N | \ Disco Papers will be stepped Equipment 


up as soon as sufficient quan- 











Contains twenty-five illustra- 
tions and brief descriptions 


tities of the “makings” are of Vandercook Proof Presses, 
Block Levellers and Gauges—en- 


: abling you to compare one with 
av. ailable. another, and thus determine 
which best suits your needs. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 


In the meantime, we'll ap- 900 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 
W0 () ) (j R A | N preciate your patience when 7 


ANDERCOOK 
COVE R the items you need are tem- Oy teptecencac? cevraies 
i ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES 


, : ae 

poraril out of stock. @® DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CQ@., ro- 
tary and flat-bed web presses, stereo 

and mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 


ROLLERS 


POTOMAC MA) AMERICAN 


} ROLLERS 
VELOUR z pagconenn 








bility. Used by hundreds of prom- 
inent printers because of depend- 
able performance and better press- 
work. They’ll please you, too. Or- 
der a set today. 





AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PAPER MILLS, INC. tena gaat ge 


WASHINGTON 7 pD.c 225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 























ROTARY PRESSES AMSCO CHASES 


for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses ELECTRIC-WELDED »« SQUARE AND TRUE « ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York 














EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS Ales. INDEXES 


For Extra Profit 
Mitering machines + Composing sticks + Slug clippers » Band SEND FOR FREE AICO INDEX SELECTOR 


saws Lead and rule cutters - Newspaper bases, files and racks. 


Show your customers what time-saving AICO Indexes will do to im- 


ove all sales manuals and literature. Send for the FREE AICO Index 
H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY Bolect today. Ci ples of all types of indexes. 





2214 North Wayne Ave. Chicago, Illinois THE G. J. AIGNER COMPANY « 503 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 7, Ill. / 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 





SED BY 


STOCK CUTS 


— 19 “flat as a pancake” 
EE TD eagaluaig) guinea 
¥., CREATIONS i 0 [ ! ! fl f : 
41 / STOCK Ve 
V : | 
cuTSmL «Samples 


wl 
x Mb Speciat ART WORK 


a x« 
ARROW SERVICE 


707 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG, 
P.0.BOX 2217: Saut Lake City, 13 UTAH 
TYPEMETER The BROWN-BRIDGE MILLS, Inc., offer 


ELCO UNIVERSAL TYPEMETER os : you this service that makes it simple to 


Accurately answers your copy-fitting problems in get the “okey” on label jobs. Select the 


any type, any size, in lines from 3 to 255 picas. samples you want from your “Flat as a 
Based on character count and easily adapted to as 
your composing room. Single copies $5.00 post- Pancake” gummed paper sample book, and then ask 


. . ite f ti t ° : M 
SS ae a Ge te your distributor to rush the proofing sheets to you. 


vice, Second & Dueber, S. W., Canton 6, Ohio. Then show your label proof to your customer who will 


SITUATIONS WANTED test it for color, printing quality 


@ SITUATION WANTED: Printer- ° ’ 
Owner now operating own plant in and adhesion. It’s so easy! Just 


Ohio Valley desires change to milder ° 
climate. 30 years’ experience, good tech- another of the many services of 


nical knowledge, former Supt. of Job 

Shop, Capable—Producer. Age 52. Write Those Gumming Specialists... 

Box E-937, % Inland Printer. 

@ PRINTER—25 years’ all-around ex- 
perience desires to work in Southern 


California. Foremanship _ preferred. The BROWN-BRIDGE MILLS, Inc., Troy, Ohio 


Housing essential. Steady, reliable, mar- 
ried. Box E-939, % The Inland Printer. NEW YORK CHICAGO 
TRADE 101 Park Ave. 608 S. Dearborn 
@ WANTED—Hard foundry type metal ST. LOUIS SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 
for cash or trade. Missouri Central 3739 Olive St. 2416 First St. 420 Market St. 
Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. a <n as. an @@ ax an Gn au) at Gan an anas an an an as Guan 


TYPEFOUNDER 
@ DURABLE —_— TYPE. Circu- @ THE BROWN-BRIDGE MILLS, INC., TROY, OHIO 




















lar on request. Northwest Type Foun- 
dry, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. I'm interested in your Free Proofing Samples— sepfhome of my nearest distributor. 


@ THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., + 





235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. F NAME a 
WIRE ~L 
@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. § ADDRESS @ 

Over eighty-five years of wire draw- SS = - 
ing experience. Supplied in coils or on 
spools. Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. 














Cut Costs on Gathering — Jogging! 
UNIVERSAL JOGGER AVAILABLE NOW 


@ SAVES ONE-THIRD THE TIME! . 
The Universal Jogger saves at least one-third the time over the old 
hand method of gathering all kinds of forms printed in duplicate, 
triplicate, quadruplicate, etc. It not only does the work faster, but 
does it perfectly. 
INEXPERIENCED HELP CAN DO WORK! : 
Inexperienced girls can work fast and efficiently with the Universal 
Jogger. They simply drop the sheets between the “jogging” sides— 
the machine arranges them smoothly and evenly. The jogger there- 
fore releases your experienced help for other productive work. Write for prices and further information— 


JOGS SHEETS 5 x 8 TO 19 x 24! Attachment can be had to take 

sheet 19 x 28. UNIVERSAL JOGGER CO., Inc. 
Gathering and jogging of all jobs made economical. Extra shelves = * 
may be added on unusually large jobs. Labor savings pay for 322 South Fourth Street Mi P 15, Mi 
machine in short time. Many enthusiastic users. Canadian Agents, Geo. M. Stewart, Reg'd., 840 William Street, Montreal 














For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S ‘Readers’ Service” 95 





INDEX TO DISPLay 


Che Jutland Printer — »ovenrisers 


THE WORLD'S LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL issues 
JOURNAL IN THE PRINTING & ALLIED INDUSTRIES ; Mann te Ginna | 2 


American Roller Company 
American Smelting & 


VOL. ] 17 * JULY, 1946 * NO. “ nalasniad this Chase Co, 


American Type Founders . : 
Arrow Service 


Baltimore Type 
Baum, RussellErnest ... . 
Beckett Paper Company... 
Brown, L. L., 
Company 
Brown-Bridge Mills, Inc. 
Bryant Paper Company .. . 
Central Compounding 
Company 
Challenge Machinery Co. 
ae Paper & Fibre 


Leading Articles for You This Month engage 


PAGE Collins, A. M., Mfg. Co. . | 
aon Water Power 


Aren’t We Forgetting Something?.................By Harry G. Wolfe 29 PE OS 


Two Major Labor Union Questions Loom on Horizon Company. . Third Cover 
of U.S, Graphic Asts laduatty.... .... 00s ccscecdseseseeenen's 


Strike—And We're A// Out!... 


What is the Best Plan for Compensating Printing frenetic 
SUMMON? oo os cca acer vciesssonsss es pee ©. Cammee 34 eg lakesontr ye soll 
Grammar Furnishes Building Code for Simplicity in preterit 
. alula aper ompan 
Construction of Good Sentences..............By Edward N. Teall 41 Fox River Paper Casgaration | 
GPO Starts Expansion Program by Acquiring Fourteen — 
M.A Type and 


Composition Co. 
NN iss Gls tin Gk DEW NE A eee ae Pl gy ey 


That Second Color Works Wonders! Green’s a Good veansslianecdintineneeld 
Hammermill Paper Co. 
ONE ceive bine whe eee odes sees eee Oe ee Oe 
Harris-Seybold Co., Inc... . 


- Hess & Barker 


3 if Dayton Rubber Mfg. Company 2 
Detroit ee Pulp & 


aper 
33 District of Fausesitie ‘Paper 
‘Mills 


Simple Method of Estimating Copy for Books..............0+0+++++- 66 


. : : ional Gas): 
Adjust Offset Platemaking Technique to perenne sine Ray a Gover 
i eee eee Le eee eT Tee Beechem 67 Johnson, Chas. Eneu, Co... 8 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. . . 78, 79 


Lake Erie Engineering Corp.. 4 
86 


—plus these regular monthly features te Aen cc | 


: : : O., 
Books for the Printer 62 Salesman’s Corner . Ludiow Typographic Co. 
Maxwell Paper Co. 


eee . 65 Specimen Review .... stg Aa 
Megill, Edw. L., Co. 


Idea Department ......... 60 The Month’s News. Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
° ste Miles Labs., In 
Pressroom . . elas 57 Typographic Clinic . Miller Printing iteiienes 
° Mo. It Co. 
Proofroom .... 39 Typographic Scoreboard Monenie & Wilcox Mfg. Co. | 
Morrill, Geo. H., Div 


New Era Mfg. Co 
Northern Machine Works . . 


 <e peat ore Tp Northwest Paper Co. 
eee Okie, F. G., Inc. 
Oxford Paper Co. 


Payne & Walsh Corp. sake 
Printing Machinery Co. . . 





Rathbun tt 8 Co., Inc. 
Richards, W. 
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Co 
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PRESSWORK SUGGESTIONS 


SCORING: Trouble is sometime experi- 

enced when a score is needed between parts 

of a form where very little space is avail- 

able. The difficulty is in finding room to 

build-up the Tympan on each side of the 

Tule. One suggestion is to place two rules 

with a lead or two between them where 

the score is to come. Get an impression on the second sheet. Take 
a No. 18 copper wire and paste a length between the print of the 
two rules. It must not have any kinks. When it is set so it will 
stay in place, pull draw sheet down tight and proceed with job. 


IMPRESSION: Some printing requires 

more than ordinary impression. One dif- 

ficulty with excess impression is due to the 

use of wrong type of packing, which causes 

matrice. A good rule to remember is that 

pressboard or kraft should never be used, 
as both of these papers, although tough, have a pulpy i interior and 
matrice easily. One or two sheets of news-print is all right on 
short runs, but should not be used on a long run. PERFORATING: 
to prevent slitting of tympan when perforating on platen presses, 
put a strip or two of Gummed Cloth Tape on the tympan where 
the perforating rule will strike. 


COVERING SOLIDS: Very few presses 
can perfectly ink greater than 50 to 60 
percent of their rated size where solids are 
concerned, without some accessory or extra 
care with ink, rollers and makeready. If no 
accessory rollers are available, inks must be 
suited to the press, rollers, running speed, 
and paper. Rollers should be in the best of 
condition and set as light as practicable for good inking at run- 
ning speed. The set should be examined as atmospheric condi- 
tions change and as friction develops heat during run. 


CROMWELL EXTRA SPECIAL PREPARED TYMPAN 


Cromwell Extra Special Prepared Tympan is specially made to protect and 
provide makeready. It has the high tensile strength, the hard unif. sur- 
face, the pre-determined “give” and resi: to moisture, oil and atmo- 








extra SPECIAL PREPARED TYMPAN 


Call fer Cromuell. ae 
ws HERE * 


Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore Paper Co. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
Cortright dee Co. 


Buffalo, 
<= & = Co. 


Ward aS _ Co. 


Chicago, lil. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
Chicago Paper Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chatfield Paper Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Dallas, Tex. 

. C. Palmer & Co., Lid. 
Pollock Paper & Box Co. 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
Denver, Colo. 

Butler Paper Co. _ 
Western Newspaper Union 
Des Moines, la. 
Pratt Paper Co. 
Western Newspaper Union 
Detroit, Mich. 
Butler Paper Co. 
Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 

John Boshart Paper Co. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Western Neawene Union 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Butler Paper Co., Inc. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Southwestern Paper Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Central Michigan Paper Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 


Houston, Tex. 
E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Pollock Paper & Box Co. 
Southwestern Paper Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Crescent Paper Co. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co 
Butler Paper Co. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Weissinger Paper Co. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Western Newspaper Union 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Arkansas Paper Co. 
Western Newspaper Union 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Louisville, Ky. 
Rowland Paper Co. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Louisville Paper Co. 
Meridian, Miss. 
Newell Paper Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Nackie Paper Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


Minnesota Paper & Cordage Co. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Atkinson Paper Co. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Bond Sanders Paper Co. 
Clements Paper Co. 


Neenah, Wis. 
Sawyer a Co. 


Newark, N. J. 
Central j wn Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 
New Orleans, La. 
E. C. Palmer : ee Lid. 
New Y 
ye : Linde be ©. 


Oaklan 
Blake, Map ry ‘rou me 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Western Newspaper Union 


Omaha, Nebr. 


Field- Po Smith Paper Co. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 

7 ileox- W alter-Furlong 
Paper Co 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Alling & Cory Co. 
Portland, Ore. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Alling & Cory Co. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
pin — Co. 

Minn. 

The a ei Paper Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Western Newspaper Union 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Carpenter Paper Co., Div. 
San Antonio Paper Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


San Jose, Cal. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Seattle, Wash. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
West Coast Paper Co. 


Shreveport, La. 
Louisiana Paper Co. 
Sioux City, la. 
Western Newspaper Union 
Spokane, Wash. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 


Springfield, ll. 
Capitol City Paper Co. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 


Stevens Point Paper Prod. Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Alling & Cory Co. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 


Tampa, Fla. 
E. C. Palmer & Co., Lid. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
Mid-States Paper Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 
Central Ohio Paper Co. 


Topeka, Kans. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


Tulsa, Okla. 
Tulsa Paper Co. 


Washington, D. C. 
Frank Parsons Paper Co. 


West Jackson, Miss. 
Jackson Paper Co. 


Wichita, Kans. 


Western Newspaper Union 


IN CANADA 


Montreal (Quebec) 
Federal Paper Co. 
Toronto (Ontario) 
Wilson- Munroe Co., Ltd. 
18-20 Duncan St. 


Vancouver (B.C.) 
Columbia Paper Co. 


Winnipeg (Manitoba) 


Midwest Paper Sales, Ltd. 








91.8% 
SPECIFY ‘Intertype Mixer 


From January 1, 1946 to June 1, 1946—91.8% of all ° | l 
Intertype Mixers ordered have been specified to be wi 


equipped with the Quadding and Centering Device. 
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CLOSING RACK 


because the AUTOSPACER 


— i faa nb i @ Quads Left Automatically. With control set at Flush Left, 
GH 


























nae _ all lines short of the full measure, set with or without spacebands, 
teil — cast at the left of the slug. Slack in the line is quadded out auto- 
matically at the right. 
@ Quads Right Automatically. With control set at Flush 
Right, all lines short of the full measure cast at the right of the 
slug. Slack is quadded out automatically at the left. 
@ Centers Automatically. With control set at Center, short 
lines (even a single matrix, such as an ornament) are cast pre- 
cisely centered on the slug. Slack is equally divided on each end. 
@ Justifies Automatically. In addition to these quadding 
features, the Autospacer does not interfere with fully justified 
composition. 
@ Casts Any Width Line. Changes in measure on Intertypes 
equipped with the Autospacer are made in the same manner as 
on a non-quadder. 
@ Handles All Matrix Sizes. The Autospacer quads, centers 
or justifies all lines in sizes from 5 to 60 point with equal facility. 
@ Has Central Control. All functions of the Autospacer are 
controlled by a single knob, within easy reach of the operator. 
Settings are made instantly and as easily as depressing a key- 
board key. 























Write to Intertype for more facts an: infor- 
mation on this time and money-saving ‘eature 


INTERTYPE scons 





